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The Forest and the Camera 


THEODORE EITEL 


OW well the poet and composer 
H are consorted in artistic marriage 
in portraying the infinite beauty 
of the forest, is shown in the fine chorus 


for male voices by Mendelssohn, who set 
the words of von Eichendorff to music: 


“Wer hat dich, du schéner Wald 
Aufgebaut so hoch da droben ? 
Wohl den Meister will ich loben 
So lang noch meine Stimm’ erschallt! 


“Was wir still gelobt im Wald 
Wollen’s draussen ehrlich halten; 
Ewig bleiben treu die Alten, 

Bis das letzte Lied verhallt. 
Lebe wohl, lebe wohl! 
Schirm dich Gott, du griiner Wald!” 


And the native heath of the poet and 
composer has heeded the closing words of 
the choral — “Fare thee well, fare thee 
well! God protect thee, stately wood!” — 
for Germany, with commendable energy 
and foresight, has done wonderful things 
in the study of forestry. The spirit of con- 
servation and preservation has _ been 
abroad in this land, and has left its prac- 
tical impress, in consequence of which the 
photographic pictorialist of the “ Vater- 
land” has abundant opportunity to gratify 
an inborn reverence for, and chance to 
portray, the many splendid examples of 
forest. 

Our own land is now, at last, becoming 
awakened to the necessity to conserve 





its immense and grand primeval forests. 
Let us hope that the nation, at large, will 
realize the value and import of the move- 
ment before it is yet too late, when our 
land would be deprived of a great source 
of revenue, and the principal source of 
terrestrial beauty would be lost. 

The trees, which have inspired so many 
poets, musicians and painters, have served 
as the principal pictorial material for the 
student of photography, more particularly 
him who has intimately communed with 
these stately evidences of nature’s handi- 
craft. An artist cannot paint what he 
cannot understand, a portrait-painter can- 
not delineate the whole man unless he 
comprehend, at least, something of his 
character, aims and failings. Hence the 
photographer cannot effectively reproduce 
the trees he has before him, unless he 
understands their habits and their peculi- 
arities. Trees and the woods must be- 
come his friends; like the Duke and his 
lords in ‘As You Like It” he must lie 
“under the greenwood-tree,” feeding his 
nfélancholy by a song with Monsieur 
Jaques: 

“Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather” — 


learning to know each tree by its “antique 
root”? as it “‘peeps out upon the brook 
that crawls along the wood.” Their 
rustling will answer to his thought, and 
lay bare many a secret of their growth. 
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He will 


“Tn this our life exempt from public haunt, 

Find tongues in frees, books in the run- 

ning brook, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every- 

thing.” 

It was a German poet who called the 
trees ‘“ Waldharfen,” for by their music, 
as well as their magic, they have the power 
to awaken in us every chord of emotion 
and its variant. The dreams, joys and 
sorrows of man are theirs, too. The im- 
mortal artist Bécklin has shown us in his 
masterpieces these moods of the tree and 
the forest. How expressive are the trees 
in ‘‘Frihlingslandschaft (in the Schack 
Gallery, Munich) with their silky garb of 
resplendent color. The awakening, the 
birth of a new nature-cycle, new life and 
possibilities are the impressions which 
trees and the woods of spring bring us. 
And how suggestive are the trees as the 
master portrays them in their respective 
moods of summer and autumn “ Sommer- 
tag”’ (in the KGénigliche Gemilde-Gallerie, 
Dresden) and ‘“‘ Herbstgedanken,” of the 
glory and its vanishing of human life, only 
to merge into that Riddle of the Universe 
— Death — a picture in which Bécklin 
has given us a glimpse of that abyss. The 
picture of all of his works which has made 
him immortal is “ Die Toteninsel.” In 
this remarkable work of art he has made 
use of the cedar-tree — as a screen to hide 
the depths of this unknown isle. 





‘“‘Cheerless, unsocial plant! that loves to 


dwell F 
*Midst skulls and coffins, epitaphs and 
worms.”’ (Blair. ) 


The fir suggests desolation and, though 
it may be found upon the trim lawn or 
even in the hedgerow of a cultivated farm, 
its natural home seems to be the exposed 
moorland, far from habitation such as the 
place Bécklin’s fantasy shows us. The 
“blasted heath,” on which Macbeth and 


Banquo met the witches, must have had 
some scatiered trunks of Scotch firs. 
The use of this tree and others of its type, 
as a decorative feature and necessary ad- 
junct to any example of noble architec- 





ture, can be seen, too, in Maxfield Par- 
rish’s colored drawings of the Villa D’ 
Este, Borghese, Pamfili, Doria and others 
of these old classic Italian structures, and 
the photographs of Mr. Alexander Keigh- 
ley which have appeared, from time to 
time, in these pages. Turn from these 
examples, where a particular kind of tree 
is used to express mystery, tradition, 
eternity, to those magnificent examples of 
fantasy and manual skill which some 
photographers and painters have given us 
of springtime and its beauties where trees 
and wood-clusters of another type are 
employed to describe their many-sided 
and transient moods — trees of softly- 
blurred leafage silhouetted tenderly 
against the delicately-vibrating sky, trem- 
bling indistinctly as in a dream-picture. 

Definition of a symphony — a melody 
is selected and played through; then the 
key is changed and a second melody is 
played through, then follows a develop- 
ment of these two melodies in as many keys 
and as many moods and with as many 
embellishments or dissections as one 
pleases; then the first melody is played 
over again in its original key, the second 
melody is repeated in the same key, with a 
few bars of conclusion and the grand work 
is done. How suggestive this is of the 
cycle which our woods pass through con- 
tinually. It must have been apparent to 
the genius Beethoven when he wrote his 
Sixth Symphony, the “ Pastoral.” 

Mr. H. P. Robinson, the able exponent 
of art in photography and one of the 
pioneers in the pictorial movement, once 
wrote: “It is my contention, that one of 
the first things an artist should learn is the 
construction of a picture,’ which view 
has been concurred in by Mr. Arthur Dow 
the artist, who declares that “ art-educa- 
tion should begin at composition.” We 
will take up this essential first, in the 
photography of trees, as on account of the 
lack of knowledge of the principles of 
composition the searcher after the pic- 
turesque so frequently returns empty- 
handed. Says Mr. Ruskin: “The great 
object of composition being always to 
secure unity — that is to make many 
things one whole — the first mode in 
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SHIMMERING BRANCHES 


which this can be effected is by determin- 
ing that one feature shall be more import- 
ant than all the rest and that others shall 
group with it in subordinate position.” 

I. Every picture is a collection of in- 
tegral parts, each of which parts has a 
certain value. 

II. The value of an integral part is 
dependent upon its attraction, and this 
depends upon its position with relation 
to the other parts, as all parts of the picture 
have some attraction. 

III. Those parts presenting no detail 
can have attraction and pictorial value by 
gradation. 

IV. An attractive integral part in an 


otherwise empty space, has more pictorial 
value by virtue of its isolation than if it 
had been placed with other parts. 

V. A black object on white ground or 
white object on black ground has more 
attraction than the same on a gray ground. 








2D 
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VI. The value of any integral part is 
proportionate to the size of space contrast- 
ing with it. 

The test which any critical eye applies 
to a photograph, no matter who its author 
may be, is balance. It is the first demand 
— the necessary requisite to pictorial suc- 
cess. When once the ground-work for 
the lines of a picture has been laid out, 
planned according to the dictates of the 
laws of balance, it will be an easy matter 
to erect on the same the superstructure of 
light-gradation and choice of focus. 

The vertical division is the more im- 
portant, as the natural balance is on the 
lateral sides of a central support. 

In varying degrees pictures express 
what might be termed a natural axis on 
which their integral parts arrange them- 
selves in balanced arrangement. The 
axis is the imaginary line which connects 
the most integral parts, and is the line 
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CASCADE IN THE WOODS 


which first arrests attention. There is a 
succession of planes in each picture, each 
of which has its value. Each of these 
planes is capable of expression or accent. 
It is the power of the natural axis also, to 
draw these planes into intimate relation- 
ship with each other, to build the arrange- 
ment into a homogeneous whole. If there 
be but one group of trees, and there be a 
point of attraction in the background 
diverting the vision from such to it, then 
this line of direction becomes the axis. 
The axis does not merely connect two 
planes within the picture, but pierces 
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them, and the near end of the line has 
much to do with the balance. 

The natural axis is generally in a 
horizontal position, slightly inclined, but 
very seldom violently. In an open land- 
scape the distant end of the natural axis 
should be found above the horizon-line. 
This horizon-line should be located either 
above or below the center of the photo- 
graph. In all pictorial compositions it 
should be our effort to conceal the balance 
over the center. In avoiding the equal 
division of the picture-plane, a practical 
construction-idea is based upon the strong 
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Verfical division of the reclangle into equal spaces 


Incorrect 


part as opposed to the weak ones. This 
idea assumes the weak part as the center 
of the picture. Any points equidistant 
from any two sides are also weak points. 
The inequalities of distance should bear 
a positive relation 
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olher as one and fwo thirds fwo and three fi ths 


the principal interest. In Howard’s 
“Sketcher’s Manual” is a formula for 
draughtsmen and painters, which photog- 
raphers, too, may apply with excellent 
results: to divide the picture-plane into 

parts composed of 











to each other or él C “4 3, 5 and 7 units. 
rather a mathemat- \ > } This can be ap- 
ical ratio, as one- ~ —_ plied in tree-studies 
third and_ two- _ C y fq where we must 
thirds, two-fifths ——~~ 4\ y then, too, learn to 
and three-fifths. — apply balance by 
Those points will —- gradation, without 
be strongest for the a which our picture, 
placing of trees while constructed 
which are distant ¢ upon the proper 
from the sides in : lines of the laws 
most varied degrees. ; of balance, would 
Good composition yet appear monot- 














will be the result. 
The reason for this, 
is that the two- 
thirds becomes an 


integral part as has the one-third. If 
the larger is given precedence, it will 


become the more interesting of the two; 
otherwise it must be sacrificed to the 
smaller part. On this principle it is 


evident (Example Three) that a prominent 
tree, which is exactly in the center of the 
composition, as here shown, becomes un- 
objectionable as an element dividing the 
picture into equal parts, if tied in a 
positive way to that part which carries 


Example Three Ay tree in the center 15 uncbjecionable 
if tied positively to that part which carries the interest 





onous and _ uninter- 


esting. Gradation 
will complete the 
picture. It will 


lend variety to a uniform repetition of 
line. Gradation as an agent of light, ex- 
hibits its loveliest and most beautiful 
effect and becomes one of the most in- 
teresting elements of pictorial construc- 
tion. With gradation we can replace 
detail in even very important integral 
parts of our photograph. 

Pictorial forms are the world’s property. 


The forms of artistic expression have 
been preempted long ago, as is very 
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evident from a careful examination of the 
old masterpieces of painting or their 
reproductions. In these works the in- 
tricate knowledge and observance of the 
laws of pictorial balance have all been 
shown. ‘Study nature attentively,” says 
Reynolds, the master who uttered the 
dictum that the preponderance of tones 
in a painting should be warm, “ but always 
with the masters in your company; con- 
sider them as your models which you are 
to imitate, and, at the same time, as rivals 
with whom you are to contend.” The 
leading lines should carry the eye into 
the picture or toward the subject, along 
the natural axis, which, at the same time, 
also furnishes the means of ingress to your 
composition. Every pictorial work must 
have an “open door’ that bids you 
welcome, inviting you into the beautiful 
grove or forest. There may be a wealth 
or mass of lines in the contemplated com- 
position, but somewhere in this arrange- 
ment, set apart and accented by gradation, 
or tone of some integral part, must be 
the way into the picture. Where this 
entrance is in the immediate foreground, 
the photographer should strive to avoid 
lines, which, though they could not block, 
would, at least, irritate one’s direct 
vision of the subject. Conceive, if you 


can — for one could rarely find a work 
in pictorial art — of the foreground cor- 


rugated with lines paralleling the bottom 
line of a frame. It would be as difficult 
to drive an automobile across a plowed 
field, as it would be for one to force his 
eye over a foreground of distracting lines 
when the goal is far beyond. Avoid 
roads, fences, low walls in your composi- 
tions where they run across your image, 
or bisect your image into even or uneven 
horizontal parts. Choose a view-point 
where these same features can be used as 
leading lines of a natural axis binding 
several integral parts of your composition 
together, tying the planes together and 
making for a harmonious balance. There, 


too, must be a way to get out of the picture, 
an easy, logical, pleasing way — a path 
of beauty and memory, so that when one 
has emerged, there will be the recollection 
Even sky-spots in 


of the thing beautiful. 








a dark background are air-holes. They 
are suggestive of distance beyond. They 
enable one, as it were, to breathe in the 
composition. With them there exists 
a decided sense of atmosphere. When 
well subordinated they give a tree-study 
depth and the effect of distance. 

When no other object can be used, 
gradation is serviceable. The exit should 
be so placed that, after leaving the princi- 
pal tree in your forest-study, the eye does 
not go straight back and out through the 
center. Guard the exit, too, so that when 
one has moved about in the beautiful 
copse of trees, seen and admired it all, he 
comes upon it naturally. Two or more 
exits are common errors, evidencing bad 
composition. Let there be one exit — 
noble and beautiful — so that one may 
leave the picture with a strong desire to 
return and enjoy it all again. Henry 
Rankin Poore, in his admirable work on 
“Pictorial Composition and the Critical 
Judgment of Pictures” says, “ When 
reverie begins in a picture, one’s vision 
involuntarily makes a circuit of the items 
presented, starting at the most interesting 
point of interest and widening in its review 
toward the circumference, as ring follows 
ring when a stone is thrown into the water. 
It is interesting to note in what cycles this 
great wheel of circular observation re- 
volves, directing the slow revolution of our 
gaze.” 

An object may be rendered less im- 
portant, by surrounding it with objects 
of its own kind and color. 

With two spaces of equal size, promi- 
nence may be given one by increasing its 
light, by using leading lines towards it, 
or by creating a gradation in same. A 
continuous line is more attractive than a 
succession of isolated objects. 

The attractive value of an object in 
scale of balance may be weakened by 
moving it toward the center. 

The student’s insight into the vast 
subject of composition will be materially 
aided by study of the many excellent 
articles on pictorial composition which 
appear, from time to time, in these pages 
and with the assistance of the study of the 
following works: ‘ Naturalistic Photog- 
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raphy,” Dr. Emerson; “ Art-Essays,” 
John Burnet; “Pictorial Composition 
and the Critical Judgment of Pictures,” 
Henry Rankin Poore; “No. 64, Photo- 
Miniature,’”’ — which, though on figure- 
composition, is very valuable to the student 
of tree-photography —‘* Landscape Pho- 
tography,” A. Horsley Hinton; ‘The Ele- 
ments of a Pictorial Photograph,” H. P. 
Robinson, and, in German, ‘* Die Land- 
schaft-Photographie,” Dr. Adolf Miethe. 

The next important element in the 
successful pursuit of tree-photography 
is the selection of a suitable lens. Here a 
single anastigmat — the rear combination 
of an anastigmatic doublet — working at 
about F/12.5, of a focal length of 24 
times the base of the plate, is an ideal 
instrument. Speed is no desideratum 
here, for which reason a lens of F/12.5 
will suffice. The requirements are good, 
even illumination, perfect linear correc- 
tion, as possessed by a good anastigmat, 
and the ability and power to focus with 
same at will — as when the occasion arises 
to make the immediate foreground sharp 
and distinct without any double, over- 
lapping images, or blurred effect, and that 
the middle-ground and distance shall 
just melt and recede into a distance of 
softness. And this to be done with a 
lens which is fully open. In fact, the 
more one refrains from using a diaphragm, 
the softer and more mellow the image will 
be. This is a great object to attain. 
Another effect of the use of a wide-open 
lens, and one which is essential in the 
photography of wood interiors, is the ren- 
dering of the various planes of the picture. 
Some good examples may be seen where 
the operator, with the use of an excellent 
rear system of an anastigmatic doublet, 
has chosen his focus in the near fore- 
ground, middle-distance and background 
softly diffused, not blurred, the whole 
having an almost stereoscopic effect. 
Such pictures give one the impression 
of space and room and air. One has 
the sensation that here he is walking 
amidst these grand examples of nature’s 
handiwork. Strive to get this effect of 
stereoscopy, this separation of the many 
planes which your subject possesses. 











As a general rule, put your focus on, and 
accent with it, the principal integral part 
of the composition. 

Almost any size of camera is suitable for 
the photography of trees and wood- 
interiors. However, the camera must not 
be chosen too small. A 5 x 7 is a splendid 
size and 64x84 is even better. With 
either one of these instruments one has it 
in his power to note all the features of the 
composition, to study and examine all the 
parts of the image and easier to note the 
delicate changes of focus. 

Then, too, when desired, these nega- 
tives can be enlarged to any desired size, 
which, by all means, should be done in 
the good, old time-honored way, viz., 
by making a contact transparency from 
the original negative and then the en- 
largement, and from this contact trans- 
parency a larger negative, from which 
latter prints may be made, in any desired 
media, after it has received any required 
retouching or spotting. 

The original negative should be de- 
veloped for softness, and a formula is 
given herewith: 


Sodium Sulphite, dessicated....2 drams 
Enough sulphuric acid to turn blue litmus 
paper slightly red. 
Ee te Sey eens: I ounce 
B. Sodium sulphite solution, test 30° 
hydrometer. 
C. Sodium carbonate solution, test 30° 
hydrometer. 
To develop: 


Ee Senn Te 5 ounces 
See easente se senmaessoees I ounce 
Ee Re 
Riteckccune en ceeseeces 14 to 2 drams 


This will yield fine negatives, and ideal 
printing-plates for platinotype or carbon, 
a printing-process of which all good 
negatives of trees and wood-interiors are 
worthy. Select a rough type of paper for 
this class of work which will then show 
all the charm, wonder and glory of the 
woods — nature’s noble work of grandeur 
and beauty. Lebe wohl, lebe wohl! 
Schirm dich Gott, du griiner Wald. 
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Adjusting the Enlarging-Lantern 





C. WELBORNE PIPER 


ANY photographers get into 
trouble over the manipulation 
of the light when using the 

enlarging-lantern, and therefore it seems 
worth while to give some attention to 
the special conditions that govern the 
attainment of good illumination. Three 
types of lights are made use of: the 
small-point light, such as that produced 
by the electric arc or limelight ; the 
large light, such as the incandescent gas- 
mantle; and the line-light, such as the 
Nernst lamp or the edge of a flat oil-flame. 
The first form of light is the simplest to 
consider, as the conditions under which 
the best effects are produced with it are 
easily investigated, though seldom cor- 
rectly described. By experiment it can 
be shown that when a lantern fitted with 
such a light is working at its best, then 
the condensor is forming a real enlarged 
image of the light-source, which image, 
in the absence of the projecting-lens, is 
a long way in front of the lantern, some- 
times very near the lantern-screen. When 
the projecting-lens is in position, this lens 
and the condensor work together as one 
optical system, and form an image of the 
light-source a short distance in front of 
the projecting-lens. 


The Conditions of Even Illumination 
with a Small Light 


If we disturb this arrangement by mov- 
ing the light either nearer to or farther 
from the condensor, then the illumination 
of the disc is no longer even; it is either 
lighter in the centre than at the margins 
or darker in the centre. Also there may 
be definite shadows cast on the disc near 
the margin. The cause of all these 
effects is spherical aberration. The con- 
densor is not a corrected optical instrument, 
but one in which there is practically no 
attempt at correction. By itself it will 


not form a sharp image in any conditions. 
If we take away the projecting-lens, then, 
by adjusting the distance of the light from 





the condensor, we can get a_badly- 
focused image of the light-source on the 
lantern-screen. The disc surrounding 
this image will then show a great falling 
off in illumination towards the margins of 
the disc, this being one characteristic effect 
of spherical aberration. If we draw the 
light back from the condensor we lose 
the image of the light-source, and obtain 
a disc bright in the centre, and fading 
rapidly away towards the margins. If, on 
the other hand, we push the light nearer 
the condensor the image goes out of focus, 
and finally disappears, the centre of the 
disc appearing to be dark while the margin 
is bright. These are similar to the effects 
we obtain when the projector is in use in 
conjunction with the condensor, and the 
light is incorrectly adjusted. When the 
light is correctly adjusted, the effects 
disappear, because the projector then acts 
as a correcting-lens. Moving the light 
re-introduces the effects, because the 
projector is then either over or under- 
correcting the effects of the aberration of 
the condensor. - The dark shadows some- 
times produced near the margins of the 
disc are also due to the spherical aberra- 
tion of the condensor, and when they 
appear it is a sign that the projecting-lens 
is not passing all the light-rays trans- 
mitted by the condensor. Normally, it 
should do so, but if the light-source is 
wrongly placed, then the beam emerging 
from the condensor may be too large to 
pass through an ordinary projector, and 
the shadows appear. 

If the lizht-source is exactly central the 
shadow takes the form of a dark ring just 
inside the margins of the disc, while if the 
light is not central the shadow appears in 
a crescent form on one side of the disc 
alone. Even when the light is fairly well 
adjusted, the shadows will sometimes 
appear if the projector is too small in 
diameter. The cause of these shadows 
is fairly simple. The beam of light from 
the condensor does not form a sharp focus, 
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because rays passing the margins of the 
lens intersect one another sooner than 
those passing through the lens nearer its 
centre. At some parts of the beam these 
latter rays form the bounding rays, even 
though they have passed through an inner 
zone of the lens, and will eventually strike 
the screen well inside the margins of the 
disc. The part of the beam where they 
form the bounding rays is usually just 
about the position of the projecting-lens, 
and if this is too small to pass the whole 
beam then these rays are obstructed or cut 
out, and so a shadow appears on the disc 
inside the margin. Whether these shad- 
ows appear or not, therefore, depends 
on the relative diameters of the light- 
beam and of the projecting-lens, and this 
fact leads to a special difficulty when we 
use a large source of light, which naturally 
causes the formation of a beam of light 
of large diameter. These shadows are not 
very well defined when we use a large 
light and a small projector, and it is only 
with the small light-sources that we get 
the sharply defined ring or crescent 
shadow. There is generally little trouble 
in getting rid of the shadows with the 
small source of light, excepting under 
unusually unfavourable conditions, but 
there is often trouble with the large source 
of light, the use of which demands special 
consideration. 


Condensor and Projecting-Lens 


With the small light and a suitable 
condensor, the shadows are not likely to 
be met with, even with a small lens, when 
the light is in adjustment. If, however, 
they do appear and cannot be got rid of, 
the remedy is either the use of a larger 
projector or the use of a different con- 
densor better suited to the projector. 
Practically it means that the condensor is 
of either too short or too great a focal 
length, and we cannot use the same con- 
densor for a great variety of projecting- 
lenses unless these latter are all of fairly 
large diameter. There is a very simple 
reason for this: A very slight movement 
of the light makes a great difference in 
the amount of aberration shown by the 
condensor, and, therefore, in the width 


of the light-beam. If we have a short- 
focus condensor and a long-focus pro- 
jector the light must be very near the 
condensor in order that its image may be 
found in front of the projecting-lens. Its 
image is then much magnified, and the 
aberration is very great, so that the beam 
of light is much bigger than the projecting- 
lens. Some light must then be cut off, 
and shadows must appear. With a 
longer focus condensor the image of the 
light is on a much smaller scale of enlarge- 
ment, the aberration is less, and the beam 
becomes small enough to pass through the 
projecting-lens without any cutting off. 
As a rule, the projector in an enlarging- 
lantern is of sufficient diameter to get 
over the trouble, and very long-focus 
lenses are used only in lanterns designed 
to take big negatives, and, therefore, 
fitted with large long-focus condensors. 
In the optical lantern, however, an 
extremely long-focus lens has sometimes 
to be used, and then the ordinary small 
condensor becomes useless, so that one 
of the same diameter but of much greater 
focal length is required. 

When Using a Large Light-Source 

Using a large light, such as incandescent 
gas, large-diameter lenses are alone suit- 
able, and they may not be stopped down 
much. An 8-in. lens at F/8 is about the 
smallest diameter that can be recom- 
mended for a quarter-plate enlarger, 
while a 6-in. lens (which at F/6 is the same 
diameter) is about the shortest focal- 
length admissible. 

There is, however, a method of using 
small lenses, and the method must be 
considered, because it also serves to cure 
another trouble sometimes met with when 
the incandescent mantle is used. This 
is the appearance of an image of the 
mantle itself on the screen. Owing partly 
to the aberration of the condensor, and 
partly to the size of the mantle, an image 
of the latter, more or less well defined, 
can be found at various places between 
the lens and screen, and sometimes on 
the screen itself. ‘The remedy for this is 
the use of a diffusing-screen of ground- 
glass placed somewhere between the light 
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and the negative. This is effective, but 
in some cases it alters the whole of the 
optical conditions, and it is preferable 
to do without it if possible. It has the 
fewest disadvantages when placed close 
to the light, for in this position it cuts off 
less light. When placed between negative 
and condensor it is in the worst place, for 
it then completely upsets the action of 
the condensor. Placed near the light it 
practically becomes the source from which 
the condensor collects the light; therefore, 
the light and ground-glass need adjustment 
together when securing an even disc. 


Apertures and Focal-Lengths for 
Enlargers 

Line-lights, such as the Nernst, com- 
bine the peculiarities of large and small 
lights; they are large lights considered 
lengthways, and require large projecting- 
lenses, but considered transversely they 
are exceptionally small lights. We are, 
therefore, troubled with sharp shadow- 
effects, as well as with an image of the 
filament, and it is difficult to cure both 
troubles at once. It is quite impossible 
to get a good disc with such a light unless 
a lens of larger diameter is used, and a 
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quarter-plate lens of F/8 or F/r1r will be 
useless for a quarter-plate enlarger, 
though it may do fairly well with incan- 
descent gas, and work exceilently with 
limelight. An 8-in. lens of not less than 
F/6 is a useful type for the Nernst lamp, 
and with it an excellent disc should be 
obtained. The oil lamp with the flame 
viewed edgeways is also a line-light, but 
not so difficult to deal with as the Nernst, 
on account of the line being wider and 
much less brilliant. The main trouble 
with this is an image of the flame on the 
screen. Ground-glass will easily cure 
the trouble with the oil lamp, but not 
necessarily with the Nernst, though it will 
help matters. A large lens is desirable 
with the oil lamp. The most common ‘ 
complaint with oil is, of course, the smell, 

and this is difficult to avoid. Careful 

trimming and adjustment, together with 

absolute cleanliness as rezards the outside 

of the lamp, are essential to secure freedom 

from smell. The objective used should 

not have a vulcanite iris if the arc or 
limelight is used, otherwise it will almost 
certainly be destroyed by the heat. A 
good anastigmat of large aperture is most 
desirable, but an F/8 rectilinear of fairly 
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long focus is extremely serviceable. Size 
being so important, it must always be 
remembered that the shorter the focus of 
the lens the larger must be its aperture. 
This is the reason why 6-in. lenses of F/4 
to F/6 aperture are usually supplied with 
enlargers; but, of course, such a lens, if 
of good quality, is expensive, therefore a 
longer focus lens of smaller aperture is 
generally preferable. A 7 or 8-in. lens 
of F/6 to F/8 is a most useful type. 


Condensor and Plate 


The condensor should be of the right 
size for the plate. If too big, the light 
has to be farther from the condensor, 
owing to the greater focal-length, therefore 
less light is received, while only a part of 
that collected by the condensor passes 
through the negative. This means a big 
waste of light and undesirably long 
exposures. On the other hand, the con- 
densor must not be too small, else the 
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corners of the negative will not be properly 
illuminated. A 54 in. condensor is the 
right size for a quarter-plate, and an 
8} in. for a half-plate. 


Setting the Enlarger for Work 


The manipulation of the lantern is the 
same for any type of light. First a 
negative is put in the carrier and focused, 
the light being at the same time roughly 
adjusted. The negative is then removed, 
and the light carefully adjusted centrally 
and at the right distance from the con- 
densor. It is best first to draw it well out 
of adjustment, so as to get all the shadow- 
effects well marked on the screen. It 





is then centred so that these effects are 
symmetrical on the screen, and afterwards 
pushed forward until they disappear al- 
together. A small light requires very fine 
and careful adjustment, but gives the best 
results. With a large light there is con- 
siderable latitude of adjustment, and the 
disc will be fairly even before the brightest 
light is obtained. It must be remembered 
that every time the scale of the enlargement 
is altered the light is thrown out of ad- 
justment and must be re-adjusted. 

The diagrams illustrate the exact 
method in which the optical system of a 
lantern works, both diagrams being 
actually measured and plotted from a 
lantern in action. Fig. 1 shows the 
complete system: The light being at L; 
the condensor at C; the negative at N; 
the projecting-lens at P; and the screen 
at S. The system of condensor and 
projector forms an image of the light 
source at F, but in Fig. 2, which shows 
the state of affairs when the projector 








FIG. 2 


is removed, it will be seen that the con- 
densor alone gives an image at P, much 
nearer the screen. The uneven distribu- 
tion of the light on the screen is also shown 
in this figure, while Fig. 1 shows how the 
interposition of the projector has con- 
verted this non-uniform illumination into 
a perfectly evenly-illuminated disc. Fig. 1 
also shows the effect of using too small a 
projector. Assuming the diameter of the 
lens at P to be not quite great enough to 
pass the whole beam of light it is apparent 
that the rays marked a, b, c and d must 
be cut out, and so dark shadows will 
appear within the margins of the disc.— 
British Journal of Photography. 
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Some Advantages of Steamed Bromides 


WILLIAM FINDLAY 


N the most instructive article on 

“Photography of the Snow” by 

Mr. W. B. Post which appeared 
in the March number of PHoTO-ERA 
was conveyed—in a charmingly-mod- 
est literary style— many valuable hints, 
not only to snow-photographers, but 
to others as well. Before proceeding to 
take note of one, in particular, and its 
applicability to the process of steaming 
bromides, perhaps I may be allowed to 
say a word regarding Mr. Post’s pictures 
and other splendid examples of snow- 
scenes which have recently appeared in 
these pages. To one residing on a sea- 
board where good old-fashioned winters 
are a rarity and who has, therefore, little 
opportunity to chronicle scenes like these, 
the pictures are a revelation, even in their 
reproduced state. The delicacy of render- 
ing of the shadows is wonderful, and the 
artistic lines that can be introduced by 
merely trampling the snow, offer in- 
finite pictorial possibilities. Their re- 
production should have great educative 
influence. 

But to my story. Mr. Post says — 
“You can do a great deal in your print 
with a pencil... .. When I have white 
patches on a print that show no detail, or 
an uninteresting sky, I find the pencil of 
great value,” and goes on to elaborate 
how he modifies his platinum prints. 
Personally, I believed at one time that a 
negative which required no retouching 
and a print that was secured without any 
modification whatever were the perfection 
of photographic art. From experience, 
I hesitate to accept this theory now. 

The photographic lens or plate fails to 
secure tone-values as we oft-times see 
them in nature — though the introduction 
of orthochromatic plates and _ screens 
allows us often to come remarkably near — 
and the more faithfully they can be rend- 
ered by after-work, the more successful 
will a picture be. With this idea in my 
mind I endeavoured some time ago to 


improve on some bromide prints, some- 
thing after the manner adopted by Mr. 
Post, by pencil and india-rubber. The 
experiment, perhaps owing to lack of 
artistic skill, was not a success. At a 
distance the pencil-marks might not have 
shown, but near at hand they were an 
eyesore. However, on reading the sum- 
mary of an article by J. M. Sellors on 
“Steamed Bromides,’” which appeared 
in the October number of PHoro-Era, 
the idea came to my mind that, as by this 
method practically a new surface was put 
upon the paper, the traces of hand-work 
might thus, as it were, be veneered, and 
rendered undistinguishable except on very 
close examination. The theory was found 
to be correct. 

After working upon a Royal Bromide 
print, strengthening parts here and there 
with the pencil and rubbing down other 
parts with typist’s india-rubber, its ap- 
pearance was anything but artistic. How- 
ever, by moving the print backwards and 
forwards in front of a jet of steam issuing 
from the spout of the domestic kettle — 
not approaching too closely, by the way — 
the new surface which the paper took on 
partly obliterated the traces of hand-work; 
and a further application of steam, after 
the print had been allowed to become 
thoroughly dry, accomplished this almost 
entirely. 

Microscopical examination might show 
traces of pencil-work, but even on close 
examination it cannot be observed and, 
of the parts rubbed down, the same can 
be said; while the finish of the print ap- 
proximates to that of a rich carbon. 

Royal Bromide is a rough-surface paper, 
and is amenable to rather harsh treatment; 
but on a matt-surface paper the same 
method — with this exception, that a 
softer rubber was used — was tried, with 
the result that it took on a surface akin 
to that of Velvet bromide, and the traces 
of hand-work were obliterated with equal 
ease. 
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A Velvet bromide print, in the working 
up of which water-colors were used, was 
submitted to the same process. The 
result was not so satisfactory, but further 
experiment may produce more pleasing 
results. 

A word of caution. If the print is held 
too near the steam there is a danger of the 
surface blistering, and if the process, even 
at a respectful distance, is too prolonged, 
there is a similar tendency. The best 
results are secured by allowing the print 
to get thoroughly dry before again subject- 


F. A. FRIZELL 


ing it to the steam, and even a third or 
fourth application will not be detrimental. 
On the contrary, the quality of the print 
may be improved. 


Most enlargements require a little 
working up, but unless this is skilfully 
performed, it may as well be left undone. 
This method may allow the crude work 
of one unskilled in art to pass muster, and 
that of the adept to be entirely unnoticed 
— art concealing art, as it were; while the 
latitude of artistic license may be con- 
siderably broadened. 
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Animal-Photography 


JOHN F. JONES 


F we should search the world over 
we would find very few people who 
do not admire some kind of animal; 

and in our travels how many pleasing 
pictures do we see of horses, cattle and 
sheep grazing in the green pastures, 
drinking from some wooded stream or 
pool or resting in the shade of a large 
tree. 

Upon receiving a request to tell you 
how to photograph animals it was read 
in the presence of my family, and in- 
stantly one of my daughters said: 
‘“Papa, are you going to tell them to 
make a noise like a cow and then make 
the picture?” Now there is a little 
humor in this remark and also a bit 
of advice that is practical, to which I 
will refer later. 

The choice of outfit is optional for this 
class of work, and I should not advise 
other than to say that a lens of sufficient 
focal length, to prevent distortion, is an 
absolute necessity. If your lens is of 


short focus you will have to keep far 





enough away to avoid distortion and 
later enlarge from the small image thus 
secured. In my own work I use a 5 x 7 
view-camera, with ground-glass focus- 
ing-screen, and an F/6.8 anastigmat 
lens of 12-inch focus. 

I shall attempt to tell you in the course 
of this article how I handle and control 
cattle, horses, sheep and dogs. There 
are two important things that we must 
always bear in mind in photographing 
animals; they are patience and con- 
fidence. The part of patience must be 
with you and the confidence must be 
created in the animals, and you will 
probably be surprised to find what 
confidence animals will place in you 
if you are careful and easy in approach- 
ing them. 

In photographing animals, if you are 
really serious about your results, go 
alone — or, at most, there should never 
be more than two in the party. Some- 
times you may need a little help in 
handling a subject and, when photo- 
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graphing cattle a friend of strong phy- 
sique may prove of service in various 
ways, particularly, when the much-feared 
bull may be in evidence and disposed to 
make it interesting for the camerist. 


Cattle 

The great weakness of the beginner 
in photographing cattle is that he gets 
his impression from a large herd and he 
is not satisfied unless his picture in- 
cludes every animal, hence the result 
has no particular interest, pictorially. 
If he would select a few and make a 
study of their actions and disposition, 
he would have the starting-point for 
a good picture. 

‘* Grazing in the Orchard,”’ represents 
cattle grazing in the springtime. They 
were scattered about a six-acre orchard. 
The landscape was selected while the 
cattle were out of range of the lens. 
When everything was ready it was only 
necessary to wait for them to come 
around and arrange themselves in a 
way I thought worthy of a plate. 

I find that the most pleasing results 
are obtained by deciding upon and 
knowing what you want before starting 
for the field. 

In ‘The Road to the Barn”’ the land- 
scape was selected with a view to having 
the figure and cattle bring out the 
motive of the picture. First the lady 
was placed — you will notice a stone 
in the extreme right of the picture which 
was used to mark her position — and 
later when she came down the road, 
driving the cattle slowly before her, the 
exposure was made just as she came 
opposite the stone referred to. 

“Waiting for the Call’’ is a simple 
subject, and one from which a good 
many pictures can be made. Every 
one who has visited on a farm has 
noticed that about milking-time cattle 
will gather near the gate and wait for 
the call. One pleasing feature of this 
picture is the color of the cattle. 


Sheep 
Every one delights in pictures of sheep. 
They are very interesting to photograph 
and, being responsive to every noise and 








influenced more 


call, are probably 
easily than any other animal. About 
a year ago a prominent pictorialist was 
visiting me and he suggested that we 
spend a day making pictures. As he 
had no choice of subject I suggested 
sheep. Instantly his hands went up 
and he said: ‘“‘Sheep! Why, there is 
only one way to make pictures of sheep, 
and that is to have them stuffed and 
placed where you want them.” After 
starting out I directed him where he 
could find sheep, but on joining him 
a half-hour later found he had not made 
an exposure because he could not get 
near the sheep. I at once began to 
talk to them. Now this animal voice- 
imitation I can pronounce better than 
I can write, but with ‘“‘baa, baa,’’ for 
the lambs and ‘‘bah, bah,” for the old 
sheep I soon had them answering and 
following me. “‘A Family Group” 
is the result of five minutes’ work. My 
friend stood at the edge of the woods 
and requested that when I was through 
with them I should bring them over 
to him, soI called several times, “‘ Sheep, 
Sheep, Sheep”? as a shepherd would, 
and every one in the flock followed me, 
and when the exposures were made he 
remarked: ‘“‘ Well! That beats all the 
sheep-picture making I have ever seen.” 
You will note how completely I had 
secured their confidence. 

I must caution you about using your 
focusing-cloth with sheep. Never make 
any quick movements under the cloth 
or you will frighten them away. Al- 
ways be slow and cautious. 

“On the Hillside” is interesting in 
that it shows how sheep can be placed 
by following their paths. It was made 
with the assistance of a companion, 
and shows how he sometimes may be 
useful. Sheep, in pasture with only a 
few trees for shade, travel along cer- 
tain paths. We located one of these 
which led under a small clump of 
shade trees. Having found the land- 
scape satisfactory my friend drove the 
sheep along the path to the spot selected 
and held them until I made two ex- 
posures. One of these was accepted 
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in the Fourth American Salon, and has 
been reproduced in a previous number 
of PHoTo-ERA. 

‘Following the Shepherd” is in- 
teresting as it shows what a factor 
patience is. A person had asked me 
to make a picture of his sheep, to which 
I readily agreed. I found them in a 
bad location and spent almost two 
hours without any results. Finally I 
resorted to the shepherd and a pan of 
salt. Some writers advocate the use 
of salt in the field, but I do not as it 
places the sheep in small groups, which 
is not interesting. I instructed the 
shepherd to let a few taste the salt with 
the result that the whole flock followed 
him wherever I directed, and I secured 
some of my best pictures that day. 
This picture is also interesting in its 
suggestiveness. Here we have a small 
number of animals that gives the im- 
pression of a great number, for it leaves 
to the imagination how many more are 
to walk into the picture. 

I might add a suggestion here. When 
working in the field always secure the 
permission of the farmer, which will 
seldom be refused. Give him a print 
and you are sure of an invitation to 
come back, and will probably get valu- 
able assistance from him in placing ani- 
mals where you desire. 

Horses and Dogs 

Horses and dogs are the most diff- 
cult animals for me to handle pictorially. 
They make good record-subjects, and 
sometimes can be used to advantage 
arranged with children. Generally we 
are asked to make pictures of them for 
commercial purposes and here the pho- 
tographer can show his artistic ability 
by studving their character and disposi- 
tion and noting the peculiar traits and 
actions that are pronounced and pleas- 
ing. 

“‘Helpmates”’ will appeal to all who 
are lovers of horses; and one who is 
familiar with their disposition can tell 
instantly the good and bad qualities of 
these horses. I was asked to make 
a picture of them hitched to a wagon, 








and was given the privilege later to 
make a picture for my own use. For 
my picture I selected the dark interior 
of the barn, which made a_ splendid 
background for the gray horses. This 
picture afterwards pleased the owner 
much more than the one originally 
intended. You will note the absolute 
freedom from distortion in this picture. 
It was made ona 5 x 7 plate, with a lens 
of 12-inch focus, and covers a space 
of only 2x3 inches, the view-point 
being about forty feet from the subject. 
It is necessary that you have a lens 
of sufficient focal length — or else make 
smaller images which subsequently can 
be enlarged — so that you will not 
distort the head and ears until they 
appear as long as the whole body. 

“The Pet” presents the proposition 
of controlling a dog during an indoor 
exposure. He was such an active, 
restless little ball of white wool, that 
we had to find some means to quiet him. 
Knowing he liked candy and cakes the 
lady was asked to give him small por- 
tions, each time making him wait a 
little longer, until finally we quieted 
him until he held the position you see 
him in for a five-second exposure. 

Not long ago I made a picture of an 
old man letting down the bars to let 
the cows through at milking-time, and 
as the cattle had no contrast the resulting 
picture was not pleasing to me, although 
the cattle were nicely arranged. I in- 
vited his son to my home to look over 
my pictures of animals and, after I had 
shown him my best, he said: ‘‘ Well, 
there is none better than the one you 
made of Father at the bars, and old 
‘Roaney’ in the lead, just where she 
always is when he lets them through.” 
So if you want to keep on the good side 
of the farmer, be sure always to get 
the old family cow in the lead. 

In conclusion let me again emphasize 
the value of patience and confidence. 
To make successful pictures of animals 
you must be able to control them, and 
to do this you must study them; you 
must get their confidence and you must 
have patience. 
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On the Gullibility of the Amateur Photographer 


First Paper 


ELEANOR W. WILLARD 


HE childlike trust which the average 
amateur displays towards the cata- 
logues of the manufacturers of pho- 

tographic apparatus is a never-ending 
source of amazement, and oftentimes 
amusement, to the dealer who sells the 
goods and to the experienced photographer 
who looks on. The money that is ex- 
pended each year by the horde of camera- 
buyers upon apparatus that is destined 
to prove, not only of no use, but a positive 
interference with the aims of its owners, 
would supply all the intelligent photog- 
raphers of the world with high-priced 
outfits, and there would be money left 
over. 

Not that the manufacturers’ catalogues 
misstate facts, but that the untutored 
amateur does not know how to interpret 
the facts. Moreover, the catalogues do 
not purport to be text-books, and so a 
great many very important facts are not 
stated. It would, probably, be of little 
avail if they were, for there seems to be 
an aversion on the part of embryo photog- 
raphers to the acquiring of any preliminary 
knowledge with regard to the apparatus 
they are to handle, or the science and art 
they are about to play with. Hence they 
are led into buying instruments unsuited 
to the uses for which they were intended. 

The man who buys an automobile and 
expects to run it, at once begins to acquaint 
himself with its mechanism; he sits up 
nights delving into the mysteries of gaso- 
line engines; he learns the difference be- 
tween the carburetter and the steering 
wheel; he familiarizes himself with the 
various levers which control the speed and 
the gear, and he becomes acquainted 
with “the spark.” As a result, when he 
takes his machine out upon the road, he 
makes it run. 


Not so the camera-user. He has not 


acquired any such respect for this dainty 
little instrument that is constructed upon 
principles quite as scientific and delicate, 





if not quite so complicated, as the automo- 
bile. He expects it to “go”’ by sleight of 
hand; and when his little black box does 
not “work,” he blames the plates, the 
films, the lens, the shutter, the makers — 
never, by any chance, his ignorant self. 

Probably very few of us are entirely 
innocent of these charges. Most of us 
got into: photography by accident. Re- 
sults seemed so easy and accidental suc- 
cesses were so fascinating that it took a 
long period of blundering before we dis- 
covered that knowledge was a necessity 
to real success. Maybe we did not begin 
quite so far back as the novice who at- 
tempted to develop the ground-glass, but 
very likely we bought our first machine 
“just to take snaps with,” and the matters 
of focal length, aperture, diaphragms, 
shutter-speeds and their relations to the 
image were as unfamiliar to us as Choctaw, 
and a knowledge concerning them re- 
garded by us as quite as unnecessary. 

It is true that the demands on intel- 
ligence were not very severe, so long as we 
stuck to our little fixed-focus box; but our 
very success was our undoing. We soon 
became ambitious to possess a finer outtfit, 
and then our troubles began. 

Any dealer who sells hand-cameras can 
testify, if he will, to the enormous waste of 
money and material that, year after year, 
comes under his notice. Much of this 
might be saved if more dealers were in- 
telligent and conscientious about giving 
advice to customers. Even if some slight 
temporary financial loss were experienced, 
there is no doubt that in the long run 
honesty and helpfulness would bring in- 
creased reputation and trade. There is 
a large class of customers to whom “the 
best”? always means the most expensive, 
and the unhappy result is that many 
an owner of a hundred-dollar machine 
is producing poor photographs, whereas 
he might perhaps have excellent results 
with an eight-dollar outfit. 
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SORROW 


What photographer has not among his 
acquaintances the man who has expended 
from $40 to $60 to fit his kodak with a 
rapid anastigmat lens, and yet has never 
used the diaphragm at an opening larger 
than F/8 or F/16? He does not know 
that most of his money went for those 
little hieroglyphics F/6.3 or F/5.6 which 
might be the inscriptions on an Egyptian 
tomb for all he knows of their significance. 

And who does not know scores of 
rapid-lens-users — many of them photog- 
raphers of some years’ standing — who 
are using anastigmats of 6 or 7 inch focus 
at apertures of F/6 or greater, and blaming 
the manufacturer or dealer because both 
distance and foreground are not in focus? 
Indeed, in all probability not even the 
principal object is in focus, for such lenses 
will not permit of “ guessing’’ at distance. 


They require accurate focusing. 

One of these photographers brought 
forth the other day a picture of his canoe 
that he had taken on a camping-trip. 
The bow was all there, but the other end 
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PARTRIDGE 


He 
had used a stop of F/6 with a lens of 8 1-4 
inch focal length, taken the boat ‘head 
on,”’ and declared there was ‘‘ something 
the matter” with the lens. 

Does this mean that rapid lenses are not 


looked like the tail of Halley’s comet. 


valuable instruments? By no means. 
They are very valuable for the purposes 
they are intended for, and when their 
qualities are intelligently made use of; 
but in the hands of the novice, who does 
not understand their characteristics, they 
are sure to bring disappointment and 
failure. 

Now, how can this disappointment and 
failure be avoided? How can the ama- 
teur become an intelligent purchaser? 
How can he become an intelligent user of 
acamera? Only by giving a little study 
to the principles upon which the machine 
works. There is, indeed, no need for 
him to burn much midnight-oil over these 
matters. A few hours’ study of very 
elementary text-books, which lie, or ought 
to lie, on every dealer’s shelves, will put 
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him in possession of the few facts that 
he must know if he is to be saved from 
many sad mistakes, both photographic 
and financial. 

To mention a few of these facts: 

He must know that a lens has a focal 
length, and that this focal length has a re- 
lation to the image; 

He must understand the term depth and 
how depth is affected by focal length: 
He must understand the significance of 
aperture, and its effect upon depth; 

He must understand the use of dia- 
phragms, or stops, and the two chief sys- 
tems of marking them; together with their 
control of the matter of depth; 

He must understand the relation of 
aperture to exposure, and that it is a large 
aperture that makes a lens “ rapid.” 

When he has gone thus far in his educa- 
tion, he doubtless will have discovered 
a number of practical applications for 
his knowledge. He will have found out 
that rapid lenses of 6-inch focus and over 
have very little depth at large apertures, 
and that the larger the aperture the less 
the depth. He will then understand why 
it is inexpedient to purchase such a lens 
for general hand-camera work. The 
speed, for which he will pay most, is 
wholly unavailable in most cases, because 
he must use a comparatively small stop 
to get distance and forezround in focus. 
Only in nearby subjects, which have no 
distance or foreground, will his large 
aperture be of use. With the hand- 
camera requiring this focal length—a 
requirement determined by the size of the 
plate — he will find the ordinary recti- 
linear lens of moderate aperture a much 
more sensible investment. 

If he studies the subject a little further, 
he easily will reach the conclusion that 
to fit out a hand-camera carrying a film 
larger than 3 1-4 x 41-4 with a rapid lens 
is a waste of money; provided, it is in- 
tended for general landscape or street- 
work. If intended primarily for portrait- 
ure, that is another story. 

Even if the focus of foreground and 
distance were not so desirable, the much 
greater difficulty of focusing accurately 
upon the principal object, would still make 











these large size, rapid lens outfits unsuited 
to general hand-camera work. 

On the other hand, if the size of film 
or plate is restricted to 3 I-4X4 1-4, a 
rapid lens becomes a feature of great value. 
Such a size does not necessitate a lens of 
focal length greater than 4 1-2 or 4 3-4 
inches and an aperture of F/6.3 or even 
larger can be employed to great advantage, 
without losing too much in depth. At 
F/6.3 with a 4 1-2-inch lens, one can work 
if he wishes at fixed focus; with scale set 
at 23 feet, everything beyond 11 1-2 feet 
will be in focus. 

I know many will cry out, “The per- 
spective will be distorted!” In reply I 
can say only that I have used a 4 1-2 inch 
lens on such a plate, and have rarely found 
any trouble from distortion. In case of 
any such tendency I have remedied the 
evil by using only a portion of the image. 
As most amateurs, who are users of rapid 
lenses on hand-cameras, make their ex- 
posures for enlargement, and rarely use 
the whole of a plate, this bug-bear of 
distortion is not so great as it seems. 
The many advantages to be gained seem 
to me full compensation for this occasional 
defect. 

These advantages are very evident upon 
a dull day, when one may use a large 
aperture and still keep depth; or when 
it is desired to take rapidly-moving objects 
at a high enough shutter-speed to “stop”’ 
the motion. It often happens in travel- 
ing that one comes upon the most delight- 
ful subjects on the darkest days — street- 
scenes and moving humanity—that cannot 
be recorded without the rapid lens. 

Such an outfit is also of great service 
in working with children indoors. The 
focusing is very easy, or even the fixed 
focus may be used, and in a good light 
1-10 second, or less, at F/5.6 will be suf- 
ficient. 

From these remarks it might be sup- 
posed that photography is “all in the 
lens.” Nothing could be farther from 
the truth than that slogan; yet it is true 
that the lens is the part of the photographic 
apparatus that calls for the most under- 
standing and is the least understood. 

(To be concluded.) 
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The Photo-Secession and the 
Independents 


R. WALTER ZIMMERMAN, of 

Philadelphia, has, at our request, 
favored us with a letter anent the dead- 
lock between the Photo-Secession and the 
independent pictorialists over the coming 
exhibition at the Albright Art Gallery in 
Buffalo. The readers of PHoTto-ERA are 
well aware of the attitude of the Photo- 
Secession towards those not of the fold. 
It is always a cause for mirth to see a 
group of workers arrogate to themselves 
all title to excellence, but it is equally 
a cause for regret to see them carry ar- 
rogance to the verge of insult. Let our 
readers judge whether Mr. Zimmerman’s 
statement of the facts does not prove that 
in this instance insult has been given. 

Mr. Zimmerman writes as follows: 

“In April of this year a circular from 
the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy — Albright 
Art Gallery, was forwarded to the leading 
photographic clubs. The principal state- 
ments in that circular were as follows: 

‘ANNOUNCEMENT 

‘Recognizing Photography as one of the 
mediums of expression in Art, The Buffalo 
Fine Arts Academy will hold an exhibi- 
tion of Photography in the Albright Art 
Gallery in November, 1910. 

‘To ensure the best possible representa- 
tion, the arrangements have been placed 
in the hands of that organization which 
has done the most to promote this par- 
ticular branch of Art— The Photo- 
Secession. 

‘Its distinguishing characteristic will be 
the Group System. Thus, in the first 
place, it will include the representation 
of a number of Individual Exhibitors, 
selected by the Photo-Secession. . . .; 
secondly,. . . . prints from foreign coun- 
tries . . . ; thirdly, there will be a group- 


exhibit of the work of Americans who 





hitherto have not had the opportunity 
to be adequately represented in an im- 
portant exhibition.’ 

“The concluding words, which I have 
italicized for emphasis, are distinctly 
offensive. In saying this, I do not make 
any criticism of the management of the 
Albright Gallery, since I do not doubt that 
every word in this circular to the inde- 
pendent photographers and clubs was 
written by the management of the Photo- 
Secession. 

“Since its organization the Photo- 
Secession has maintained towards those 
not of the Photo-Secession the attitude 
of boycott. The Secession has the su- 
preme advantage of having a fine corps 
of workers, held together by a dictator. 
There is no government superior to that 
of a dictator, when the dictation is right. 
Not only does the Secession boycott all 
exhibitions of which it does not have the 
management, by classing such exhibitions 
as worthless or nearly so; but it does not 
hesitate to take over to itself such new 
members from the independent ranks as 
may please it. 

“On the other hand — and it is bitterly 
to be regretted that this is a fact — the 
independent pictorialists totally lack or- 
ganization of any kind whatever ; but 
the statement that the independent 
pictorialists ‘have not had the oppor- 
tunity to be adequately represented in an 
important exhibition,’ according to the 
circular of the Albright Gallery, per the 
Photo-Secession, is utterly untenable, 
even farcical. There are many who, 
like myself, infinitely prefer independence 
to bowing the head to the yoke of the 
Secession, who have never suggested a 
wish to have membership in the Secession, 
and who would refuse such membership, 
if offered; and who have had and do have 
their work hung in important exhibitions. 
I believe that, in all of my writings upon 
photographic subjects, I have never yet 
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made any suggestion favoring my own 
work; and yet I must here say that it has 
been exhibited in a dozen or more art- 
museums. Messrs. C. Yarnall Abbott, 
F. Holland Day and Wilbur H. Porter- 
field have larger records; and there are 
many other independent pictorialists re- 
garding whom the suggestion of ‘never 
having had the opportunity,’ etc., is 
extremely amusing. My argument from 
this statement is, that the ‘aims and ob- 
jects,’ much boasted by the Photo- 
Secession, are in no way different from 
those of numerous independent workers. 
And yet I must protest, for myself and 
many others, that the conditions under 
which we, the independent pictorialists, 
are asked to send work to Buffalo, are 
insulting in the extreme.” 

A correspondence between Mr. Zim- 
merman and Mr. Stieglitz, the Director of 
the Photo-Secession, left matters in statu 
quo. The independents, therefore, have 
pretty generally refused to exhibit, unless 
the obnoxious language of the circular 
were withdrawn. 

PHoto-Era believes that the many 
groups of distinguished pictorialists, such 
as those at Buffalo, at Grand Rapids and 
at Portland, should play second fiddle to 
no one. Under the circumstances we 
cannet see how any independent worker 
can participate in the Albright Gallery 
Exhibition. Mr. Stieglitz, however, be 
it noted, has shown — albeit in unfortu- 
nate language — a disposition to unbend 
from his attitude of non-recoznition of 
other workers. Let the process go a 
step further. Let both parties to this 
controversy come together without ani- 
mosity and arrange for joint exhibitions 
without dictation from anybody. The 
time has come, we believe, when the 
Photo-Secession should abandon its 
“holier than thou”’ attitude, and invite 
the co-operation of every earnest worker 
on terms mutually satisfactory. The 
advancement of the photographic art 
would thereby be accelerated, for it is 
only by free interchange of ideas that art 
is furthered. The history of painting 


shows that whenever an innovator estab- 
progress ceases. 


lishes a_ school, No 








group of workers can justly lay claim to 
supreme excellence. Taste changes, and 
what was advanced ten years ago is found, 
today, to be reactionary. To refuse to 
show work in comparison with the work 
of others is a confession of fear rather 
than a proof of superiority. 


Exploiting the Amateur 
LTHOUGH the editor has written 


on this subject several times before, 
he realizes that the amateur cannot be 
warned too often against the numerous 
schemes operated for the purpose to secure 
the results of his artistic activity. Owing 
to the energetic attitude of this publication 
towards certain questionable methods of 
obtaining photographs, this class of activity 
has almost entirely ceased. Nevertheless, 
the amateur should be on his guard and 
not be too eager to answer every pro- 
miscuous advertisement that meets his 
eye. Every season PHoTO-ERA publishes 
a list of thoroughly trustworthy firms who 
seek amateur prints either through direct 
purchase or through prize-competitions. 
However, when readers are in doubt re- 
garding the motives or integrity of firms 
advertised elsewhere, let them consult this 
publication, which will furnish the most 
authentic information obtainable. It 
would, however, urge every amateur who 
produces prints that possess the elements 
of popularity to protect them by copy- 
right. This is a very simple matter, but 
must be done properly. Explicit direc- 
tions to this end may be found in a recent 
issue of PHoTO-ERA. 


The National Convention 


HE annual meeting of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America, 
held at Milwaukee, July 12 to 16, was a 
brilliantly successful event, as may be 
gathered from our report printed else- 
where in this issue. The educational value 
of these events appeals to every progres- 
sive practitioner. The industrial displays 
were no less notable than the pictorial 
exhibits, hence we have devoted more 
space in considering them than has been 
our wont; and none has been omitted. 
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Photography at the Sea-Shore 


THERE isa fascination about sea-shore photog- 
raphy which tempts the amateur to waste more 
plates than on almost any other subject. We 
say waste, because probably more plates are 
wasted than are made into good negatives either 
of technical or artistic merit. 

The reason why so many plates are failures is 
because the amateur does not understand the 
intensity of the light and usually overexposes, 
producing flat negatives without detail which 
will not make any sort of prints worth while. 
The light increases very rapidly from eight 
in the morning and does not begin to di- 
minish very perceptibly until late in the after- 
noon. The amateur who wishes to get the best 
results with his camera will wisely choose the 
early morning or late afternoon for his ‘picture- 
making, unless, indeed, there comes a day of 
beautiful cloud-effects. Even with clouds in the 
sky one must be careful about overexposure. 
Fog itself, while it envelops objects in a haze, 
has great illuminating-power, and one may make 
very short exposures on a foggy day and still be 
pretty sure of getting a good negative. 

Many pictures of the sea-shore show a wide 
expanse of sand or beach and very diminutive 
objects in the distance hard to distinguish. The 
lens in such cases is at fault as it is of too short a 
focus. The remedy for this sort of picture is. to 
take off the front of the lens and use the other half 
for making the picture. The angle of view will 
be very perceptibly lessened and the objects in- 
cluded will be more than twice as large as when 
taken with the lens in its ordinary condition. 

What is needed most of all in a sea-shore 
picture is some object in the foreground to help 
the perspective. A large piece of driftwood will 
answer the purpose if nothing else seems avail- 
able. One should always include some object 
in his sea-shore pictures, otherwise he gets sim- 
ply an expanse of sea and sky which, while it 
may have a certain interest to the beholder walk- 
ing along the beach, is devoid of the slightest 
when made into a photograph. An upturned 


boat on the beach, little children playing in the 
sand, two or three old salts smoking and ex- 
changing sea-tales, a dory putting off from shore, 
or any similar figures or objects will help the 
composition and give interest to one’s picture. 





One of our Guild members returned from a stay 
at the sea-shore last year with twenty or thirty 
studies of an old sailor who, having passed most 
of his long life on the ocean, was now a “long- 
shore man.”’ He was a very interesting subject, 
and our alert member saw the possibilities of 
pictures of him and made such interesting ones 
that he found a ready market for them. One 
found its way into one of the leading magazines 
as an illustration for some appropriate verses. 
It was well worth while making so many nega- 
tives of the one subject and shows what one can 
do if he is quick at seizing opportunities. 
Boat-Pictures 

Boat-pictures are always in demand, and if one 
is fortunate to come across any with picturesque 
lines he will do well to make a photographic note 
of them. They can be used for calendars, 
picture-postals, illustrations, etc., and will bring 
enough money to more than pay for the plates 
one squanders recklessly at the shore. 

If one stays some time at the shore he will 
have to look after the metal parts of his camera, 
as the salt air will often cause them to rust. A 
little grease smeared over the metal and then wiped 
off carefully will usually prevent the rust from 
forming. Sand is also another sea-shore enemy 
to be avoided. Instead of setting the camera 
down on the sand one should have a piece of 
carriage-cloth, then when the camera is to be put 
down the cloth is shaken and spread out and the 
camera placed on it. A double precaution is to 
have the cloth large enough to cover the camera. 

The surf is always a subject which tempts the 
amateur. Usually one waits till the wave is 
breaking, makes an extremely short exposure, 
and the result often conveys the impression of 
frozen water or arrested motion. A longer ex- 
posure, say about 1-25 second, will give a more 
realistic picture, one which gives the impression 
of moving water. 

In making pictures of boats take special care 
that it does not come in the center of the plate. 
One should also avoid taking the broadside of 
the boat, as in such a position it is not par- 
ticularly artistic. 

One should use fast plates and not make too 
short an exposure. For cloud-effects at morning 
or evening the orthochromatic plates are to be 
preferred to the ordinary, and where the sun- 
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light is very strong then non-halation plates may 
be used. Though they are slower than the 
ordinary plate, yet with the intense light from 
sky, water and sand, they are quite fast enough 
to get fine results. 

One of our coming contests will be of sea-shore 
pictures and our Guilders are advised to keep in 
mind these hints in making successful sea-shore 
views. 

Street-Scenes 

THE streets of a large city or of a busy village 
offer many opportunities to the alert amateur to 
make pictures which have financial value. Most 
of us are glad to make the income from our 
cameras balance the outgo, and this specially 
applies to the younger worker whose purse is apt 
to be somewhat limited. It is, therefore, well to 
look out for subjects which will appeal to most 
people. These are to be found on the busy 
street, and the children form the favorite subjects. 

Let us consider for a moment some possible 
subjects for pictures which are seen in a short 
walk along a busy street in the poorer and more 
thickly-settled parts of a city. First on a corner 
on the steps of an empty building were seven 
mothers each with her tiny baby — some in 
carriages, one in a shoe-box, one on a pillow laid 
on the sidewalk, and one cuddled closely in its 
mother’s arms. An old, old woman, wrinkled, 
thin and brown, was standing and talking to the 
group. A snapshot of this might bear the title 
‘“A Mother’s Meeting” and the picture would 
have been of interest to many folk. A little 
further on were four little girls sitting flat on the 
sidewalk playing jackstones with only one set of 
stones and a ball between them. Another sub- 
ject in a near doorway was a small girl indus- 
triously crocheting a worsted shawl, her attention 
being divided between her work and a diminutive 
baby which she was tending. Three or four 
ragged boys were gathering up a lot of boxes 
and loading them into a hand-made wagon con- 
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structed of an old orange-crate set on four wooden 
wheels. 

Around an ice cream cart were a dozen or more 
children and the ever-present baby was there 
being treated to an ice cream cone. Two little 
Italians, who might have been fit subjects for 
Murillo, were seated on the curb enjoying with 
much gusto some very passé¢-looking oranges 
and bananas. All these groups were seen in one 
short block and any one of them would have 
made an interesting study. Such pictures could 
be used for postal cards which one might print 
himself and sell, or else one might dispose of the 
negative outright. 

The main thing to avoid in a picture of this 
kind is objects which detract from the composi- 
tion. One should also be careful not to get too 
many figures in a group of children, for instance. 
Three or four playing together will compose 
much better than a larger number. The secret 
of success in making street scenes is to be master 
of one’s camera so as to be able to use it on the 
instant, while the eye must be trained to see 
what will make the most effective composition. 
One might make a specialty of children’s pictures 
taken on the streets. One can find plenty of 
subjects in the more thickly-settled portions of a 
city and devoting one’s self to a certain subject 
makes one not only an expert in that branch, but 
in time his pictures become well known and 
sought after. 

The object is to get a picture which shall be of 
interest to people in general, and we all know 
how very interesting pictures of street-gamins 
prove. One of our well-known and very success- 
ful painters chooses for his subjects the newsboys 
and boot-blacks and makes such fine pictures 
that they sell as fast as he can paint them. 
While the amateur will probably not become 
famous with his photographs he will, if he is 
clever, make street-scene pictures which will 
bring him not only enough to pay the expense of 
his camera, but a very goodly sum over. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints for competition to 

PHoTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild Com- 

petition, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Meniion: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning picture, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be bought 
for the amount of the prize won. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHoTo-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium 
except blue-print, may be entered, but they must 
represent the unaided work of the competitor, 
and must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return-postage at 
the rate of one cent jor each two ounces or jraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's 
name, address, Guild-number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the month in which the competition 
occurs, and should be accompanied by a letter 
SENT SEPARATELY, giving jull particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoto-ErA. If 
suitable, thev will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


Subjects for Competition 


’ 


Closes August 31. 


July — “ Marines.’ 
Closes September 


August — “In the Country.” 
30. 

September — “General.’’ Closes October 31. 

October — ‘Scenic Beauties of America.” 
Closes November 30. 

November — “Group Portraits.” 
cember 3 

December — “Flashlights.” 


Closes De- 


Closes January 31. 


Subjects for 1911 
The list of these subjects is being prepared 
and will be announced later. 








Awards — Sunlight and Shadow 
First Prize: Harry A. Brodine. 
Second Prize: William S. Davis. 
Third Prize: G. Harrison Truman. 
Honorable Mention: J. Will Palmer, Richard 
Pertuch, J. Herbert Saunders, Elgin Lessley, 
Beatrice B. Bell, Charles H. Flood, Ward E. 
Bryan, Warren Egbert Brown, W. H. Evans. 


Chemical Solutions 


Ir is much easier and quicker to make up a 
formula if one can use liquid instead of dry 
measure in portioning out the ingredients. 
Many of the chemicals may be made up in what 
are called stock solutions, and prepared in con- 
centrated form. 

The developing-agents with, perhaps, the 
exception of pyro, keep well in solution if one 
takes the precaution to keep the bottle tightly 
corked when not in use. 

One of the favorite developers is metol- 
hydrochinon. It takes quite a bit of time to 
weigh out the amount needed, but in a solution 
it takes only a moment to get the right quantity. 
To make up stock solutions of these developing- 
agents use an ounce of each to ten ounces of 
water. This will give 48 grains to each ounce 
and six grains to each dram of the liquid. If 
the formula calls for 18 grains of metol and 30 
of hydrochinon, one would use three drams of 
the metol and five of the hydrochinon solution. 

Other developing-agents are made up in the 
same proportions, and in making up the for- 
mula the amount of liquid used should be de- 
ducted from the amount of water which is re- 
quired. If one uses an ounce of any liquid 
solution, an ounce less of water is needed for the 
correct amount to be added to the formula when 
completed. 

Sodium sulphite does not keep much over a 
month in solution, so, though large quantities 
of it are used, it is better not to mix teo much at a 
time. Four ounces of it dissolved in sixteen of 
water will give 120 grains to the ounce. It is 
used as a preservative in developers and is one 
of the ingredients of nearly every developer for- 
mula. Sodium carbonate keeps indefinitely in 
solution, and so may be made up in larger quan- 
tities. The same proportion of soda to an ounce 
of water is the amount to use in making it up in 
stock. 

Chloride of gold keeps for a long period in 
stock solution. A fifteen-grain bottle dissolved 
in seven and a half ounces of water gives a grain 
to each half-ounce of the liquid. Potassium 
chloro-platinite also may be put up in solution 
in the same proportion. 

Hypo keeps well in solution if a little chalk is 
added to the liquid for a preservative. Use an 
ounce of hypo to two of water. Put the crystals 
in a piece of cheese-cloth and turn the water over 
them boiling hot. They will dissolve quickly 
and the liquid be clear. The porportion will be 
a half ounce of hypo to each ounce of the liquid 
and one can measure his hypo accordingly. 
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HONORABLE MENTION 



















SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


i) 
’ 
) 
**SHADOWS DARK AND SUNLIGHT SHEEN ég J. H. SAUNDERS 
Each bottle containing a stock solution should ing much trouble in more ways than one. The 
be labeled with the name of the chemical which it habit of putting the thing in its own place each 
contains and the number of grains to the ounce — time becomes after a while mechanical, so that 
and also the dram. Thus labeled the amount one is far less liable to make mistakes in taking 
needed is readily determined. If bottles are to the wrong bottle when going in haste for some 
stand some time, melted paraffine poured over special chemical. 
the cork and neck of the bottle will exclude the Order should always be the amateur’s first 
air and prevent oxidization of the contents. law, and never be transgressed. 
Stock solutions should be kept in a dark 
ee ee ee a Enlargements 
closet as some deteriorate rapidly if exposed to 
the light. If one has not a closet in which to keep Any reader desirous to make enlargements j 


his chemicals the next best thing is a wooden from his small negatives, and who is not familiar 
box with cover. A partition with holes cut in it with the process, may have full directions sent 
the size of the bottles used makes it easy to store him by forwarding fifteen cents for the magazine 
the bottles without danger of breaking in moving — which contains full and explicit directions of the 
them about. Each should have its own special _ process, all apparatus of which may be made at 
place and be put in it each time of use, thus sav- home. 
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Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible 
EXCEPT those who have received Guild prizes in 
the past. Aside from this restriction, the rules 
which govern the monthly competitions will be in 
jorce here and the prizes will be payable in the 
same manner, 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, 
will be returned if postage is sent. 


Prizes 
First Prise: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 


FAVORITE PETS — CLOSES OCT. 15, I910 

The subject of this competition seems self- 
explanatory, consisting, as it does, of dogs, cats, 
monkeys, rabbits, birds, etc., and tamed wild 
animals. 

AUTUMN PICTURES — CLOSES JAN. 16, IQII 

Harvest-scenes with or without figures and 
pictures in which there are fallen leaves, shadows 
and mist are eligible. 


A Beginner’s Plaint 


OnE of the unsuccessful contestants in the 
Round Robin Guild Department — and there are 
many of them — writes usas follows: “‘ How do vou 
explain that in the quarterly contests the prizes 
are generally carried off by masters in pictorial 
photography? In the Snow-Scenes Contest the 
first and second prize-pictures, as reproduced in 
PHoTo-ERA for July, are veritable works of art. 
I do not remember that I have ever seen photo- 
graphs of snow-scenery of greater beauty, and 
your manner of reproducing them, too, merits 
high praise. If such be the work of beginners, 
I confess that Iam puzzled. It is discouraging 
to real beginners, like me, when obvious masters 
in pictorial photography pose as beginners.” 

We sympathize with this Guilder, but, accord- 
ing to the rules, even masters in pictorial expres- 
sion are eligible. But is there not greater satis- 
faction to study and admire highly meritorious 
work, legitimately contributed, than to view 
mediocre efforts by beginners who have not yet 
acquired even the rudiments of intelligent ar- 
rangement? Or, would the Guilder prefer that 
participants in the beginners’ contests be re- 
stricted to those that have won no prizes in any 
competition whatsoever ? 

= 


Those participating in PHoTO-ERA contests 
are required to do all the work themselves, from 
the exposing of the plate or film to the com- 
pleted print —-contact or enlargement. 











Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing injormation upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use oj this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
FLINT WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ij a personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 




















Marion Gray. A Telephoto Lens is one 
designed for taking pictures of objects at long 
distance. The lens makes the image much 
larger and is very useful for making pictures of 
wild birds and animals, as it enables one to get 
a good-sized picture though at a considerable 
distance from the subject. You can have a tele- 
photo attachment on your hand-camera which 
will answer the purpose of a telephoto lens and 
be much less expensive. 

F. G. J. The trouble with your Figure 
Study is that the subject was placed too near 
the camera, and the image, being very much out 
of focus, is blurred. In making a study of this 
kind do not fill up the plate with the figure, but 
give space around it. The center of the picture 
is its weakest point, so do not place the figure 
in the center of the plate. 

GerorGE R. A Hypo Bath for plates is made 
of 1 oz. of hypo to 4 of water. For prints use 
half the amount of hypo. For sepia paper use 
what hypo can be taken up on a ten-cent piece 
to 16 oz. of water. See that prints are well 
washed before placing in hypo. 

A. L. T. There are No Fees for Member- 
ship in the Guild. Send name and full address 
and membership-card will be sent you. Any 
Guild member may take part in the monthly 
contests even though not a subscriber to the 
magazine. It will be to your advantage to sub- 
scribe, as then you receive the magazine reg- 
ularly and keep informed on the subjects for 
contests. 

SAMUEL F. Your Non-Curling Films 
should not have been pinned against the wall to 
dry. Use the clips which come for the purpose, 
or else pin the films to the edge of a shelf where 
they hang free. The film is coated on both sides 
with gelatine, one of which is sensitized. Either 
side, when placed while wet against any surface, 
will stick to it and be spoiled. 

E. L. C. Leave your negatives in the De- 
veloping-Tank al! night, if necessary, for they 
will not be over-developed if you use a very weak 
developer. If your formula will develop in two 
hours and you wish to leave the negatives in ten, 
then dilute the developer accordingly. 

Cart H. Rodinal is a very convenient de- 
veloper, for it is ready for use by the addition of 
water. Directions come with the bottle. It 
does not stain the plate unless development is 
much prolonged and it keeps indefinitely. 

S. A. DEANE. You will find the Cheap 
Camera very useful in connection with your 
larger outfit. Select one which gives a sharp 
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picture with good detail. Enlargements may be 
made from these small negatives, or you can 
use the small prints to supplement the large ones. 

P. Tuomas. In making Architectural 
Views you needa rectilinear lens which will give 
perpendicular and horizontal lines without dis- 
tortion. If the picture is for commercial pur- 
poses it should be very sharp and clear; but if 
you wish pictorial value have soft focus and 
choose a time of day when one side of the build- 
ing, which is to be included in the picture, is in 
shadow, and include some of the surroundings in 
the view. ‘Toward evening is a good time of day 
for obtaining picturesque effects. 

H. W. Lipstone. Any Camera Exchange 
will allow you something for your old instrument 
in exchange for a new one. Try the large cities 
near you. Portland would probably be one of 
the best for you. 

CHARLES BArton. Underdevelopment is 
evidently your trouble. In using metol-hydro- 
chinon the plate should be left in the developer 
until the image has almost faded away; for, if 
taken out before, the density is lost. You can 
intensify these negatives, as they seem to have 
sufficient contrast. 

T.L.O. Your Flower Study is very much 
over-exposed. To make a_ pleasing flower- 
study you should give a liberal exposure, develop 
with a solution not too strong in the reducing- 
agent, and do not over-develop the plate. What 
you want to strive for is a soft negative which 
will give an artistic print. Harsh contrasts in 
flower-negatives will never give you an artistic 
picture. 

KATE READ. The cards in question are 
Blue-Print Postals with a glazed surface. 
While they are not particularly artistic they are 
all right for correspondence-cards, while with 
marine-views or pictures of boats they make very 
attractive souvenirs. They are finished in the 
same way as a blue-print. Print until the shad- 
ows are deeply bronzed, then wash until the 
whites are clear, and dry quickly. 

Mark, E.W. A Fixed-Focus Camera is 
one in which the lens is made fast and needs no 
focusing. Any object which is beyond a few feet 
from the camera is in focus. These cameras 
are very convenient for taking on short excur- 
sions where one simply wants to make a pictorial 
record of one’s outing and has no desire to make 
any special picture. 

O. N. B. Flash-Sheets are one of the most 
satisfactory flashlight mediums. They burn 
more slowly than the powder and give a softer 
light. Arrange your camera and focus the image 
rather sharply. Do not put out the lights during 
the exposure, as it gives the eyes a staring look to 
see the sudden light of the flash. Get the flash- 
sheets ready to touch off, give the signal to your 
subject, open the camera and set off the flash. 
Close the camera immediately and there will be 
no danger of fogging the plate, as the gaslight is 
slow in making an impression on the sensitive 
plate. Take care that no light comes within the 


angle of the lens during the exposure. 








ELLEN SANBORN. The Out-Door Print 
which you enclose would find a sale to some of 
the periodicals devoted to country-life. A good 
garden- or flower-picture finds a ready sale if 
it is out of the ordinary. Some of the magazines 
which are devoted to out-door life advertise for 
such prints. You might find a sale for some of 
your pictures of children to a publication society 
in Chicago devoted to periodicals for young 
people. If you will enclose a stamp, the address 
of the firm will be sent you. 

F. V. L. Throw away the Under-exposed 
Film of which you send me a print and make 
another of the same subject. This negative is 
hopeless, being not only much under-exposed 
but also greatly lacking in contrast and is not 
worth preserving. 








Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return postage at the rate of one cent jor each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
FLINT WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker's name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 




















“THE PINEs,” L. G. D. This picture shows 
three rather stunted pines growing on the edge of 
a cliff. The point of view is well taken and the 
composition very good indeed — in fact, above 
the average. At the right, low down, is a jagged 
mass of rocks which make a good foreground, 
grouped so that the lines lead the eye directly 
toward the principal object in the picture — the 
trees themselves. The shadows on the trunks 
of the trees give them roundness, and the foliage, 
usually a black mass owing to its deep green 
color, has lights and shadows which give it form. 
One looks through the cleft in the rocks to a dis- 
tant line on the horizon, and evidently a valley is 
hidden by the cliff. Above this horizon line is a 
perfectly white sky without even an outline of a 
cloud to give it detail. It seems a pity that what 
would have been a really artistic study should 
be spoiled by this white expanse of what we know 
is sky, but looks like a piece of blank paper. 
Clouds could be printed in from another negative, 
but one should be very careful that the clouds 
have distance in them. The cloud-negative 
should be made from the same point and hour 
of the day so as to get the right effect on the 
distant line of the horizon. The artist would 
then have a very attractive picture. 

‘““VIOLEr,” J. V. P. We have here a young 
woman seated at a window. Her hands are 
resting on a closed book and her gaze is turned 
out of the window. This picture is very simple 
in treatment and an unusually attractive one 
of its kind. The window is uncurtained and the 
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landscape seen through it is faintly outlined and 
gives good perspective to what, if the window 
portion was perfectly white, would be a flat 
picture. The modeling of the face is good and 
the only real fault in the subject is the high-light 
on the edge of the window against which the girl 
is leaning her head. This line is narrow but the 
face with the high-light on it comes directly 
against this line of light and, as the edge of the 
window shows below the chin also, it looks 
almost as if the line ran through the head follow- 
ing, as it does, the high-light on the face. If 
this line were toned down with a little water- 
color paint the picture would have little to con- 
demn it in any way. ‘“ Boating,” by the same 
artist, is not so good either in composition or in 
treatment. A boat containing three people is 
directly in the center of the picture and quite 
near a wooded bank, so that it seems almost a 
part of the bank, itself. The contrasts are too 
sharp and the scene is of no special interest 
except to those who know the locality. 





“Tris,” M.A. R. In the letter accompanying 
this very attractive flower-study the artist says 
“My endeavor was to attain a graceful arrange- 
ment of the flower-stems and blossoms, and not 
confine the leaves too closely to be out of natural 
nor allow them to be over-insistent.’’ This en- 
deavor has certainly been fulfilled. The flowers, 
themselves, are well modeled and the leaves show 
just enough high-light to portray the lines with- 
out making them look patchy. The focus is 
very soft and there are no very strong high- 
lights. The criticism of this print is in the choice 
of background. It is almost black, and if the 
artist had used a white or very light cream back- 
ground, the picture would have been an ex- 
tremely good flower-study. The Iris is not an 
easy flower to arrange in an artistic manner for a 
photograph, but in this case the artist has made 
an artistic study. Flower-studies are well worth 
making and will repay the amateur who devotes 
himself to this specialty. Good flower-studies 
are always salable. 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For September 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion of 
the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 


plates mentioned during the month of September on any fine day between 11 A.M. and 
1 P.M. when the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if f/11, U. S. No. 8 is 
used; also from 8 to g A.M. and 3 to 4 P.M. Treble it when the light is rather dull. Increase it four 
times when there are heavy clouds and very dull light, or if {/16, U. S. No. 16, is used; also from 7 to 
8 a.M. and 4 to 5 p.M. For f/5.6, U. S. No. 2, give half. From 9 to 11 A.M. and 1 to 3 P.M. increase 
the exposure one-third. 





PLATES (List on Preceding Page) 


SUBJECTS Class Class | Class Class Class Class Class | Class Class | Class Class Class 
yy I 1% 1% 2 2% 4 5 6 8 12 100 
Studies of sky and fleecy clouds ...... 1/1024 1/512 1/400 1/320 1/256 1200 1/128 1/100 1/80 1/64 140 15 


Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes; studies of rather heavy 


GE. Seakasmepeecncencanosescns 1/512 1/256 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/64 1/50 1/40 1/32 1720 2/5 
Open landscapes without foreground; 

open beach, harbor and shipping- 

scenes; yachts under sail; very light- ‘ 

colored @bjects; studies of dark clouds | 1/256 1/128 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/50 1/32 1/25 1/20 1/16 110 4/5 
Average landscapes with light fore- 

ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in 

the open; light-colo ed builcings and 


monuments; wet street-scenes ...... 1/128 1/64 1/50 | 1/40 1/32) 1/25 | 1/16 | 1/12, 1/10 1/8 15 13/5 


Landscapes with medium foreground; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides, 
well-lighted street sceres; yersons, 
animals and moving-objects at least 
thirty feet away .................. 1/64 | 1/32 | 1/25 | 1/20 | 1/16 | 1/12 | 1/8 1/46 | 15 | 14 | 25 315 

Landscapes with heavy foreground; 
buildings or trees occupying mcst of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red 
brick buildings and other dark ob- 


jects; groups outdoors ............- 1/32 | 1/16 | 1/12 | 1/100 | 1/8 | 1/46 | 1/4 | 1/3 | 2/6 | 12 | 45 62/5 
Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 

Se SE SIND ecciceccccdceses 1/16 18 1/6 1/5 1/4 1/3 1/2 2/3 45 1 135 13 
Badly-lighted _—_river-banks, ravines, 

glades and under the trees .......-. 1/8 1/4 1/3 2/5 1/2 2/3 1 113 13/5 2 318 26 


Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 


ee 3/8 3/4 S (Saei2s2) 2 3 4 445 6 19 77 


In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole numbers 
were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate figures have 
been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest speed may be 
used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the diaphragm a little; 
when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too short, and the more 
contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, unless excessive, can be 
controlled in deve!opment, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory negative. 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Conducted by MALCOLM DEAN MILLER 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 

















The Use of Professional Cyko 


THIS new paper has come to stay and is gain- 
ing in popularity rapidly. With two weights, 
four surfaces and one buff stock there is a 
wide range to choose from, but it is the great 
latitude in use and the beauty of the results 
which make the strongest appeal. Five times 
slower than Normal Cyko, there is such latitude 
that it is next to impossible to lose a print, while 
over-exposure, unless great, tends only to increase 
contrast. This is contrary to custom with most 
gaslight papers and should be kept in mind. AI- 
though this paper is intended primarily for por- 
traiture, many are using it successfully to print 
especially contrasty landscape and marine nega- 
tives. With full exposure the average snappy 
negative will vield beautiful results, showing a 
great amount of detail throughout all gradations 
of the picture. 

Metol-hydroquinone is the developer advised, 
although others may be used. Ortol yields good 
cold black, warm black, and sepia tones. 

The formula is as follows: 


TERETE ELLE 
Ortol . ey eee . .30 grains 
SOHN SUIPHHE 050. ccc ssnaeeccs § ORCS 
BE YGPOGUIIORG <n .5.5.0:0:6:0.5 o's:00 00 04:00 ohh Rees 
Sodium carbonate ................... § ounce 


to which add five or six drops of a saturated so- 
lution of potassium bromide for blue, black, or 
cold black tones, also for prints intended for sepia 
re-development. For warm black tones, increase 
the quantity of bromide in accordance with the 
warmth of the tone desired; the more bromide, 
the warmer the tone. 

Morris Burke Parkinson, the well-known Bos- 
ton photographer, prefers Dianol, especially to 
secure soft prints from extremely hard negatives. 
His formula is as follows: 
Dianol..................-1 leveled teaspoonful 
Sodium sulphite..........5 leveled teaspoonfuls 
PI os are Pak isigte nistsaainemem nies 30 ounces 
Saturated solution potassium bromide. . 20 drops 

The more water used with the above formula, 
the softer the results. It may be diluted in 60 
or 75 ounces of water with good results. In di- 
luted solution the development is retarded, but 
if exposure is increased the print shows over- 
exposure the same as in stronger solution. The 
larger amount of sulphite produces more details 
and softer results, but in that event the exposure 
must be reduced one-half. 





Fixing in the Dark-Room and in 
Daylight 

Ir is a generally conceded fact that negatives 
which have been rinsed free of developer may be 
fixed in moderate daylight absolutely free of fog. 
“It may not be so generally known,” says Pho- 
tography and Focus, “that if it is necessary sub- 
sequently to intensify the negative an altogether 
cleaner and more satisfactory result will be got 
on the plate which was fixed in the dark. As it 
is not always possible to decide before fixing 
whether intensification or other after-treatment 
will be necessary or not, it is better to make it a 
rule on no account to expose the negative to 
actinic light until the fixing is complete. This 
has long been the course we ourselves have fol- 
lowed, in every case letting the plate remain in 
hypo in the red light or else in darkness for at 
least ten minutes before exposing it to any more 
powerful light. The precaution is one the bene- 
fit of which will be found to be just as great with 
slow lantern plates as with the most rapid emul- 
sions.” 

Pyro-Eikonogen 

THis is a seldom used combination of develop- 
ing-agents which has much in its favor, however. 
One might reasonably expect it to yield neg- 
atives similar in printing-quality to those which 
have made pyro-metol so justly popular. The 
following formula is vouched for by The Ama- 
teur Photographer. 


A 
ene terre 5 grains 
POMS CATHOMAIC, ............2555 § © 
Sodium aa sakes = * 

KG soe Res een ewan ae 
Mica chase ncneriacussceoaewsen I ounce 

B 
Sod Distiphite......... 2000006000 12 grains 
DST Lictlank beau pana eke wee I ounce 
oe EE OE Ee Ee ee eee 4 grains 

C 
Sodium carbonate, crystals............96 grains 
WIN bi icsass sb es¢ens hones eseuen I ounce 


It is possible to use this formula in a variety of 
ways for different classes, thus rendering it an 
especially serviceable one. The eikonogen de- 
veloper A can be used alone for soft effects, or 
the pyro may be used alone for more snappy neg- 
atives by taking equal partsof Band C. Acom- 


bination of all three gives the detail qualities of 
eikonogen and the density of pyro. 


Equal parts 
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of A, B and C may be used or, if more detail is 
required, two parts of A and one each of B and 


Labels Again 


F. C. Witsour, of Austin, Minn., suggests 
that he has made labels which stick permanently 
in any condition of atmosphere, out of rubber 
adhesive plaster printed upon with Higgins’s 
Waterproof India Ink, and considers them ideal 
for permanence. The plaster may be obtained 
at any drug-shop in small ten-cent packages, one 
package being sufficient for a dozen to fifteen 
labels of ordinary size. If the bottle is warmed 
slightly before applying the label, and the label 
rubbed well into contact, the bottle may be 
washed or even soaked on the outside without 
fear of the label's coming off. He has bottles 
which have been soaked repeatedly without seem- 
ing to injure the label at all. 


Fixing After Development with 
Amidol 


A RECENT issue of Photography and Focus 
calls attention to the fact that, whereas an acid 
fixing-bath is generally recommended for use 
with bromide or gaslight prints, when these have 
been developed with metol-hydroquinone or 
similar developers, a bath of plain hypo is ad- 
vised when amidol has been the developer. 
There is a very good reason for the distinction, 
explains the writer. “Acid hypo baths almost 
always contain sodium sulphite. Now, as is well 
known, sodium sulphite acts as an accelerator in 
an amidol developer, so much so that if we add 
too much sulphite to the developer we increase 
its vigor to such an extent that our prints or 
plates are fogged. Hence if a print that has 
been developed with amidol and has not had all 
its developer well washed out is put into a hypo 
bath in which there is sodium sulphite there is a 
risk that the sulphite will render what developer 
is left more active than before, and bring about 
a discoloration or fogging of the print. That 
this danger is not altogether imaginary is shown 
by the frequency with which stains on prints 
manifest themselves in the fixing-bath, such 
stains being almost invariably caused by the pres- 
ence of active developer in the print while it is 
being fixed. The case is quite different with 
most other developers, in which sodium or po- 
tassium carbonate is present. This is added to 
make the developer alkaline, as unless it is alka- 
line it will not act. The consequence is the acid- 
hypo not only tends to prevent any staining by 
oxidation of the developer, which is the real rea- 
son why it is used, but it also tends to stop devel- 
opment, which with those developers cannot go 
on if the solution is an acid one. Opinions as to 
the value of the acid-hypo bath differ, but there 
seems to be a general agreement that, so long as 
the developer used is one which needs an alkaline 
or alkaline carbonate, it tends to prevent stains; 
although with amidol it is not advisable.” 





Black Tones on P. O. P. 

THOSE who desire black tones on printing-out 
paper will find the following toning-method from 
The Amateur Photographer a good one. The 
best success is had with matt papers printed from 
strong, plucky negatives. ‘The formula follows: 

IER 52 55 ot o0 9.5.6, sett peiaro aad PaaS go grains 

BOUIN WALET 0.5 6:0:0.5:0:6s.0.5.0:0-2 soa 0 6 2G OUNCES 


When cold add: 


Oi Us: ae 4 grains 
Gold chloride (neutralized with 
ENE oh siorarye sok arn Gia laweas ae A 3 grains 


Test the bath with blue litmus paper and neu- 
tralize it with sodium carbonate if it shows the 
slightest trace of acidity. 

Applying Solutions to Prints 

“THE application of solutions to paper with a 
brush or piece of cotton, etc., have all proved un- 
satisfactory to me,”’ states Dr. M. H. Farmer, of 
Virden, Ill. ‘I made a number of experiments 
with a view to an improvement of this work, 
especially in the hands of the novice. 

“In making blue-prints, plain silver, and some 
other kinds of prints, the brush is usually recom- 
mended. The following will be found much 
simpler, quicker, and in every way more satis- 
factory. 

“Take a piece of wood, such as a cigar-box lid, 
a little wider than the paper you wish to coat. 
Procure a piece of Canton (cotton) flannel of the 
best quality, but not the kind with the extra long 
nap. Have the edge of the wood straight and 
rounded. Either cover it first with a little cotton 
or, what is best, use two or three thicknesses of 
the flannel and cover it smoothly for about an 
inch each side up from the rounded edge. To 
illustrate its use, say in making blue-prints, make 
fresh solutions and pour into a flat dish large 
enough to take the cotton-covered applicator and 
with the paper properly secured (preferably on 
glass), wet the edge of the applicator thoroughly 
(at first) in the solution and remove the excess 
by drawing it over the edge of the container. 
Some papers will require more solution than 
others and a little practice will soon show how 
much solution to leave on the brush. Carry the 
coated brush across the face of the paper once 
only if you get a smooth smear, but repeat if 
necessary. If you use the same quality of paper 
repeatedly, you would quickly acquire the knack 
of having the proper amount of solution on the 
brush and one smooth application gives the best 
results. Try this. Use paper larger than you 
expect to print from and be careful not to get 
much on the reverse side.” 


Washing After Development 

THE careful photographer will pay extra at- 
tention during the warm weather to complete 
rinsing of his plates before placing them in the 
fixing-bath, thus avoiding stain. This precau- 
tion is particularly necessary when the solutions 
must be used above the normal temperature, 
65° F. 
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AsIDE from its timely interest, our initial 
picture is superbly realistic. It is a technical 
triumph and its author, E. H. Lincoln, always 
excels in this class of work. No data available. 
The original print was courteously lent us by the 
Pinkham & Smith Company, Boston. 

Einsamkeit (Solitude), by Theodore Eitel, is 
the first of a series of pictures which accom- 
pany that artist’s admirable paper in this issue. 
The point of view is well chosen, there is interest 
in the illuminated tree-branches and the restful 
quiet of the woods is here admirably suggested. 
A good lens was used intelligently. Data: 
64x84 Premo camera; Bausch & Lomb 
Zeiss, Series 7 A, 19}-inch focus; stop f/12.5; 
October, Io A.M., sun; I second exposure; 
Seed 26x plate; pyro developer; Platinotype 
print. 

Here, again, (page 109), the artist has skil- 
fully avoided a monotonous portrayal of the 
woods, unfortunately so common. The light, 
as it shimmers on the foliage, imparts life to the 
picture, as suggested by its title. Data: ap- 
paratus, conditions and exposure same as in 
preceding picture. 

The Cascade, page 110, is not one of your 
snapshots, in which the motion of the water has 
been merely arrested. The picture was made 
with deliberation to suggest movement and to 
depict the harmony of the surroundings. Ordi- 
narily a waterfall in the woods is a glaring, white 
mass and the rest intensely black —all from 
under-exposure. Data: Apparatus, conditions 
and materials same as in preceding picture. 
Exposure 2 seconds. 

In ‘‘Waldweg,” page 112, our lover of the 
forest has made a picture from simple materia]— 
a desolate spot in the woods in mid-winter, al- 
though no snow has fallen. How many camer- 
ists would consider such a subject “worth 
while”? Like the rest of this masterly series, 
this picture will repay close study. Data: 
Similar to those of the preceding pictures. 
January, 9 A.M., cloudy; Carbon print. 

The successful management of ordinary 
material is due largely to innate love of the 
beautiful and the power to express it. How 
the beauty of “Sentinels, page 113, was re- 
vealed, is told by Mr. Eitel in his admirable 
paper. Data: 1 second exposure. 

‘A Forest-Brook,” page 116, needs a larger 
reproduction to present adequately the beauty 
of the original print. It is an unpretentious 
picture, quietly composed and charming in 
perspective. Data: September, 6 P.M., sinking 
sun in clear sky; $ second exposure. 

The title, alone, of ‘ Waldharfen” — so ap- 
propriate — makes an instant appeal to the 
musical sense. It is easy to imagine how a 
musician can derive inspiration sitting beneath 


the sighing branches of trees like these. Data: 
June, 8 A.M., sun; 4 second exposure. Ap- 
paratus and materials of these last three pictures 
same as mentioned in ‘‘ The Cascade.”’ 

There are, doubtless, still many amateurs who 
sneer at professional work however excellently 
done; yet how few there are, who, given the ap- 
paratus, studio and model, can equal Mr. 
Steffens’ portrait on page 119? Not one in 
ten-thousand! Here we have mastery of the 
use of tools; knowledge of light, pose, proportion 
and values, and evidence of skilful manipulation. 
No data available, except the assurance that a 
high-class regular portrait-lens was used. 

Mr. Joshi’s picture, page 120, is a typical view 
in India with considerable pictorial claim. No 
data. 

Our interest in the beauty of the sitter, page 
121, is fully as great as in the technical excellence 
of the result. The pose is obviously conven- 
tional, but the result is eminently happy. An 
inexperienced worker could easily have been less 
successful. The craftsman, here, knew how 
to present his handsome model to advantage. 
Data: 11x 14 Century camera; Voigtliinder 
No. 7 lens, 16 43-inch focus; stop £/8; June, 
4 P.M., north-west studio light; 8 seconds ex- 
posure; Seed plate; pryo developer; Artura Iris 
print. 

The insert, this month, is Niagara as seen 
from Victoria Park, by W. H. Kunz — a promi- 
nent member of the Buffalo Camera Club and 
a technician of the highest ability. The fine 
luminous quality of the original print eluded 
the skill of the half-tone engraver, but the im- 
pressiveness of the scene has not been impaired. 
Data: 8x10 Century View-Camera; Ross 
Homocentric lens, 18-inch focus; stop £/8; 
July, 2.30 p.m.; taken directly against the sun; 
exposure I-250 second with focal-plane shutter; 
Standard Polychrome plate; Edinol-Hydro de- 
veloper; negative kept fairly thin in development 
so as to print through high-lights without clogging 
shadows; Argo print. 

As a specimen of home-portraiture “Sally 
Dexter,”’ speaks for itself. The delicate tonal 
scheme befits the character of the subject, and 
the artist, Mr. F. A. Frizell, enjoys the satisfac- 
tion of having produced a likeness which is a 
source of perpetual joy to the mother. Data: 
5 x 7 Century View Camera; B. & L. 1 C Tessar 
lens; stop £/4.5; in the house near window; 4 
second exposure; Seed plate 27; pyro developer; 
W. & C. Sepia Platinum print. 

The pictures by John F. Jones, illustrating 
his paper on photographing animals, are ex- 
tremely interesting. The difficulties encountered 
in this work are explained by Mr. Jones. Hence 
more than ordinary credit is due him for the 
success of his efforts. ‘A Family Group,” 
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page 125, is an almost flawless composition; 
humans could not have posed more happily. 
In “The Road to the Barn,” and “Following 
the Shepherd,” page 126, the artist reveals an 
intimate knowledge of art-principles, albeit the 
latter has a swing and spontaneity of action 
equaled by none of the other pictures.  Pictori- 
ally it is a chef-d’oeuvre. ‘On the Hillside,’ 
page 128, seems to owe its attractiveness as much 
to the beautiful setting as to the animals them- 
selves. The management of the gradations 
shows excellent judgment throughout. The 
chief merit of “ Helpmates,” same page, lies in 
the arrangement of the two horses. If the posi- 
tion of the animals’ heads were reversed, the 
artistic result would be ruined. Mr. Jones, 
doubtless, knew this, hence his artistic judgment 
is particularly to be praised. The two pictures 
on page 130 are the least successful of the series. 
The right-hand section of the upper one mili- 
tates against the success of the whole. It pre- 
vents unity, besides forming a picture in itself. 
In “The Pet” the lady and the white-haired 
animal are equally prominent. A pity that a 
dark-colored dog was not available; yet the 
general scheme with the simple and subdued 
background is admirable. Data: All exposures 
were made with a 12-inch Anastigmat lens, at 
f/6.8, on Standard Orthonon plates, pyro 
developer (Factor 12), Kresho and Nepera prints. 
The exposures varied from 1-25 second to 5 
seconds, 10 to 11 A.M. and 2 to 5 P.M. in the 
months of May, June, July and August. Mr. 
Jones will gladly supply specific data to ‘anyone 
interested. 

Mr. Partridge’s genre picture, page 132, is a 
genuine case of mental distress. No simulated 
sorrow here. To a practitioner of unlimited 
experience in taking children, artistic triumphs 
like this are easy. Things happen, frequently and 
opportunely, in the professional studio, but less 
so in the career of the amateur. Then, too, the 
professional usually has the proper tools, hence 
his timely “snaps” are effective. Data: 8x 10 
Studio Camera; Voigtliinder Portrait-Lens; 
studio top and side light; 2 seconds exposure; 
Cramer Crown plate; Platinotype print. 

The new president of the Photographers’ 
Association of New England, J. H. Garo, posed 
for his own portrait a year ago. As seen on 
page 134 it exemplifies the artist’s style of light- 
ing. He suits it to each sitter. The original 
print is vigorous, yet rich in tone. Like many 
reproductions in this issue, this one, of Mr. 
Garo, received necessarily inadequate care on 
account of the strike of the half-tone engravers 
two weeks before we went to press. Data: 14 x 
17 portrait-camera; Goerz No. 8 Celor lens, 
18-inch focus, ful! aperture; September, 1909. 
Ordinary studio light; 1 second exposure; 
Cramer plate; pryo developer; Ampere print. 

The Monthly Competition 

“THE VILLAGE CHuRCH,” by W. S. Davis, 
page 137, is a strong and original composition 
and as effective a bit of chiaroscuro as has ever 








graced the pages of PHoTO-ERA. The strongest 
accent is on, what appears to be the main en- 
trance, admirably set off by overhanging tree- 
branches, a subdued foreground, a strong, but 
transparent, shadow at the left and a dark group 
of trees at the right. Data: R. R. lens, 73- 
inch focus; stop {/8; 8 times ray-filter; June 
afternoon, bright sun; 1 second; 5 x 7 Cramer 
Inst. Iso plate, backed; a glossy print was made 
and from this a copy taken on a 64x84 
plate, from which the finished gum-print on 
Whatman paper was obtained. 

“Early Morning Shadows,” page 139, is 
merely a pleasing effect in mid-winter, as it does 
not appear to lend itself to a regular form of 
composition. As a chemical result, too, it is 
excellent. Data: R. R. lens; stop {/8; Novem- 
ber, 8 A.M.; bright sunlight; 4 second; Seed’s 
L. Ortho plate; pyro-soda developer. 

“Woods in Autumn,” by H. A. Brodine, page 
140. Though small, the reproduction fairly 
represents the beauty of the original print — 
an enlargement, and less brilliant. The almost 
naive character of the composition is captivating. 
The arrangement is wholly natural — sponta- 
neous. The crispness of the air is admirably in- 
terpreted, and the shadows fall at just the right 
angle — a scene to which no picture-lover could 
remain indifferent. Data: 5 x 7 Seneca camera; 
8-inch Convertible lens; stop f/11; October, 
3 P.M., good light; 1 second on Standard plate; 
metol-hydro developer; Royal Bromide en- 
largement redeveloped. 

In originality of design Mr. Truman’s “Sun- 
light and Shadow,” page 140, comes first in 
this competition. The pose of the model, to- 
gether with the size of the hat, seems calculated 
to accentuate the sturdy character of the com- 
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position. The daring of the thing spells its 
success. The separation of planes is superbly 


exemplified and, as an illustration of chiaroscuro 
per se, the picture is a positive triumph. Data: 
4x5 plate camera; Kenngott’s Medio Anastig- 
mat, 84-inch focus; stop f/11.3; June, 3.30 
P.M., sun, ;'5 second; Vulcan plate; M. Q. 
developer; enlarged on Haloid Regal from 4 x 5 
to 8x Io. 

J. Herbert Saunders’s “Shadows dark and 
sunlight sheen,”’ page 142, is the first example 
of this admirable worker's activity to appear in 
PHoTO-ERA. It represents a lane in Leeds, 
England. The original print is in a rich and 
appropriate sepia tone. The time of day was 
obviously right for this picture and, in spite of 
the strong contrasts of light and shade and the 
apparently short exposure, the shadows are trans- 
parent and the children, so essential to the in- 
terest of the picture, are dressed in dark-colored 
clothes, hence harmonize with the tonal scheme 
A valuable object-lesson, this, to those who 
achieve only the extremes of contrast without 
detail. Data: Staley’s Reflex Camera, half 
size; $8}-inch Euryplan lens; stop f/5.6; 
August, 2.30 P.M.; 1-25 second; Imperial S. 
Sensitive Orthochrome; pyro-soda_ developer; 


print on Tintona paper. 
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Photographic Art in Germany 


PHOTOGRAPHIC art is photography based on 
the principles of art, in that it occasionally pro- 
duces, even accidentally, quite surprisingly artis- 
tic effects. Almost every amateur has produced 
works of art or at least artistic pictures in this 
manner. But is he then an artist? Is art an 
accident? We think not. The term “artist” 
cannot be separated from the conception of a 
person who has at disposal certain abilities, 
feelings, etc., and art is made through a deter- 
mined creative shaping. Art requires activity, 
a discerning eye, a taste well selecting under 
various possibilities. Thus the man who does 
not know beforehand whether the object towards 
which he directs his camera will, when photo- 
graphed, produce an artistic effect, can never 
be an “‘artist.”’ 

We are, however, prone to call a photograph 
of some picturelike character artistic, perhaps 
with insufficient reason. We can obtain the 
picturelike effect of a photograph very easily 
by imitating a masterwork of painting; we can 
call a photograph only then a work of art when, 
besides the picturelike character, the impression 
is made that the originator has utilized with 
sense and unaided effort the advantages and 
possibilities of photographic technique in a 
tasteful and perfect way. As with the painter, 
the value of his work depends upon the expres- 
sion of artistic feeling. We should think that 
most photographic artists are to be found among 
the professionals. This, however, is not the 
case, for the reason that photography has been 
regarded, until recently, as a business and not 
as anart. The photographic artist is somewhat 
of a “rara avis,” although, thanks to the com- 
petition of amateurs, photography has reached 
a high standard. In every large city of the 
German empire you now find a few practitioners 
of this type. The writer is personally acquainted 
with several in Berlin, among whom may be 
mentioned Nicola Perscheid, C. J. van Diihren, 
Bieber and R. Diihrkoop. The two former take 
allt their photographs themselves, which practice, 
of course, assures good results, while work of 
the last named is done principally by his as- 
sistants, for the reason that he operates two 
studios — one in the Capital, the other in Ham- 
burg. These men excel in artistic portraiture, 
which field has been sadly neglected. They 
understand the way in which pose, movement 
and expression of a person, his character, in- 
dividuality, mental and physical advantages can 
be best reproduced. In addition, their talent 
enables them to judge under what lighting these 
special features are presented faithfully and con- 
vincingly. They are masters of unconventional 
portraiture and show such great versatility, that 








it is impossible to take any example of their 
work and say this is typical. Many pictures 
illustrate a specialty in which they are experts — 
the using of one figure or face as a background 
for another. It is, as it were, a partial eclipse, 
which frequently occurs in their works, in groups 
of two or three, also in arrangements of large 
groups. Any one who looks through the albums 
and folios of the modern portraitists containing 
a large number of promising and unpromising 
subjects — most of them admirably treated — 
must realize that the merit lies entirely in the 
artist and his methods, not in the sitters. It is 
not easy, in every case, to produce pictures 
which shall comply with the requirements of 
an artistic portrait. 

One of the above-mentioned portraitists, 
Herr van Dihren, has opened a small exhibition 
of his pictures in an art-museum at Breslau. He 
also has sent some of his best work to the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair. Herr Perscheid’s patronage 
comes from members of the aristocracy, who are, 
of course, out of town during the summer months; 
hence he has closed his studio this summer and, 
for the first time, has opened a branch studio, 
connected with a small exhibition in Baden- 
Baden — that famous rendezvous of the upper 
ten thousand. He received recently a decora- 
tion from the prince of Lippe as a recognition 
of his fine work in portraiture. He, as well as 
Herr Diihrkoop, was honored by a prominent 
London photographic society, which made them 
honorary members. 

Not much is to be said about photographic 
clubs in Germany, as most of them have no 
meetings during the summer months. One of 
the largest, the Freie Photographische Vereini- 
gung, of Berlin, recently had a special postcard 
exhibition, the best work of which was selected 
for the Hamburg show. The same club runs 
at present a prize competition of pictures from 
the province of Brandenburg in which Berlin 
is situated. Photographs are wanted showing 
characteristic villages, typical farms, cemeteries, 
pretty gardens, parks, castles, woods and resi- 
dences in small towns for which beauties Ger- 
many is famous. There is a movement for the 
preservation of old historic landmarks and pic- 
turesque scenes in the German empire; and if 
this is prevented by sanitary reasons or those 
of traffic and safety, there are those who favor 
the rebuilding of such a house, gate, etc., at 
some other suitable place instead of destroying 
it completely. For instance, there stood for 
centuries in Berlin’s most crowded square, the 
Alexander Platz, a colonnade consisting of two 
rows of huge columns forming two arcades 
called ‘‘Die Kénigskollonaden.” They are very 
similar to those which adorned Regent Street in 
London many years ago. They obstructed 
traffic considerably, and numerous articles were 
published in the daily press demanding their 
removal. The matter was put off from vear to 
year until, at last, they were pulled down this 
summer. But the art-loving Berliners need not 
feel disturbed, for these fine pieces of old archi- 
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tecture have been re-erected in a large square 
in the West part of the capital, exactly as they 
were before. Every one rejoices for the obstruc- 
tion is removed from a crowded thoroughfare 
and yet nobody’s feelings are hurt. In order to 
correctly rebuild such structures it has been 
shown that photography is indispensable, for 
the various pictures originally taken serve as a 
guide for the masons at the new spot. Again, 
in many cases a re-erection is not possible at all 
and the pulling down of houses or even whole 
blocks is an absolute necessity. In such cases 
always numerous photographs are taken every- 
where in the German empire and the prints care- 
fully preserved among the municipal archives 
in museums and libraries, or they are published 
in architectural, art and popular magazines. 
There is a special class of experts doing this, 
mostly industrial photographers; a government 
institute exists for this special purpose, Die 
K6nigliche Messbildanstalt zu Berlin, which some 
months ago celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. What other cultured nations have not yet 
started in this twentieth century, Germany has 
had for twenty-five years! This institute enjoys 
the use of the very best apparatus and employs 
skilled operators, so that the results secured are 
the very best imaginable. Although mere pho- 
tographs, they are as accurate as drawings 
carefully made with scale and rule. Thus 
through our wonderful art of photography relics 
of the past remain, indeed, eternal. The 
Miirkisches Museum in Berlin, dealing only with 
matters relating to the capital and suburbs, has 
just started a collection entitled ‘“ Picturesque 
Berlin and Vicinity” consisting of photographs 
from every source, mostly made by amateurs. 
The best of them are hung up on the walls, the 
rest are put into albums for the benefit of visitors. 
The administration of that museum deserves 
all the more praise for this idea, as every year 
many fine old houses, gates, bridges, walls and 
the like, in Berlin, are pulled down and never 
re-erected. 

There is, as we have seen, a constant increase 
of the possibilities of photography in serving 
science and the arts. This is true of reproduc- 
tive as well as illustrative photography. For 
scientific and artistic works the three-color 
process having reached a high state of perfection 
occupies now an important place. As it adapts 
itself more and more in its productions to exist- 
ing requirements the fac simile reproduction 
of difficult originals is no longer impossible. 
Equally excellent results can be reported from 
three-color heliograph printing which besides 
can be emploved in the most difficult work by 
reason of the improvement and perfection of its 
technic as it has been developed on a purely 
mechanical basis. Some branches of photo- 


mechanical reproduction have gone through a 
somewhat stormy epoch of development, the 
picture postcard chiefly being responsible for 
it. This useful little thing originated in Ger- 
many about thirty years ago and although other 
countries have imitated it the German postcard 











industry surpasses both in quality and quantity 
any other. Shiploads of them go over to Great 
Britain, the United States and Canada and if 
a tourist buys a card in London, at the seaside 
resorts or at Niagara Falls, he will notice the 
words, in small type, “Printed in Germany,” 
or “Saxony,” or “ Bavaria.” However, it can- 
not be denied that the enormous quantities of 
picture postcards produced has had a harmful 
effect upon the quality of photomechanical re- 
production. We may especially mention the 
process of heliographic printing. The prices 
have gone down in a simply astonishing manner. 

As regards mechanical reproductive processes, 
in which a printing-press is used, a powerful 
competitor has been found in the photographic 
rotary printing-machine. We know that bro- 
mide of silver paper plays here an important 
part, being a chemical as well as mechanical 
process. About a decade ago there was such 
an establishment making these rotary photo- 
graphs in great quantities. Now it has increased 
its facilities considerably, and many other fac- 
tories have been established in the meantime. 
The bromide of silver postcards, illustrating 
mostly art and so-called genre subjects, are ex- 
ported to every quarter of the globe, Germany 
nearly dominating the world’s market in this 
line. 


Handy Label-Paper 


UNLEss one has a label at hand ready for use 
he is apt to neglect the proper labeling of his 
bottles of chemicals, especially those of made-up 
solutions. A very handy label which is always 
ready for instant use may be found in the rolls of 
gummed paper which come in half-inch and inch 
widths and are three hundred yards in length. A 
roll will last a very long time and is not only very 
convenient for labeling bottles, but also for label- 
ing almost anything which needs a label. Boxes, 
packages, backs of books and files, as well as 
bottles may be labeled with pieces of this gummed 
paper and, as it is white and smooth on the un- 
gummed side, it is easily lettered. In using it for 
bottles cut a piece big enough to go round the 
bottle and lap, moisten the paper, attach one end 
to the bottle, hold it firmly and wind the paper 
round the bottle and lap it. Such a label will 
last and stick fast when a label gummed to one 
side of the bottle only, will become loosened and 
slip from the bottle almost the first time any 
moisture touches it. 

Pieces of this gummed paper are excellent to 
attach to the back of a dark card-mount and the 
name and address written on it. Sometimes the 
dark mounts do not take the ink and the address 
becomes almost illegible, hence the advisability 
of using a device of this kind for readily seen ad- 
dresses. 


“ee 


Exaltation of the best in everything is the signifi- 
cance of art. It demands religious inspiration, since 
genius 1s not logical, has only perception, and reaches 
its highest flights in moments of pure ecstasy.— DAViD 
DE LA GAMME. 
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Awards at Budapest 


As I wrote you in my last letter from Budapest, 
the International Photographic Exposition held 
in that city was a tremendous success and created 
a sensation. This was due largely to the novelty 
of the exposition, which opened the eyes of the 
natives to the pictorial possibilities of photog- 
raphy, also showing them what was being done 
in other countries including, _ particularly, 
America. It will please your American readers 
to know that they were very conspicuous among 
the prize-winners. For instance, to F. Austin 
Lidbury and August Thibaudeau, notable pic- 
torialists of Buffalo, was awarded the State 
Diploma — the highest award given at this ex- 
position. W. H. Porterfield and W. E. Bert- 
ling, Buffalo, and Robert Montgomery, Brooklyn, 
received, each, a gold medal, and to Henry 
Berger, Jr., Portland, Ore., Elias Goldensky, 
William Shewell Ellis, Philadelphia, and R. L. 
Sleeth, Wilkinsburg, Pa., silver medals were 
awarded. Mr. W. FE. Bertling enjoys the unique 
distinction of receiving two prizes, viz., a silver 
medal and the special prize offered by the Min- 
istrv of Agriculture. 

The English prize-winners comprise the fol- 
lowing: J. Craig Annan, Glasgow, and F. J. 
Mortimer, J. Dudley Johnston, Alexander Keigh- 
ley and E. O. Hoppé, London — the State Di- 
ploma; a gold medal to Frank H. Read and 
J. C. Warburg, London, and a silver medal to 
Mrs. G. A. Barton, London. 

Among the German prize-winners are the 
following: Rudolf Dihrkoop, Berlin and Ham- 
burg; Lehr-und-Versuchanstalt fiir Photogra- 
phie, etc., and Frank Eugene Smith, Munich — 
State Diploma; Nicola Perscheid, Berlin, Otto 
Scharf, Crefeld, Hugo Erfurth, Dresden, Emil 
Lichtenberg, Osnabriick, Otto Erhardt, Coswig 
and Alfred Erdmann, Munich —a gold medal; 
F. Schensky, Heligoland, Stephanie Ludwig, 
Munich, S. Jaffé, Posen, Aura Hertwig, Charlot- 
tenburg, Grete Back, Dresden, Albert Mayer, 
J. W. van der Heide, Friedrich Ott, Gustav 
Leinenweber, Munich —a silver medal. 

Chief among the Austro-Hungarian prize- 
winners are Schlosser & Wenisch, Prague, Emil 
Rosenberg, Budapest; Nagyrevi Haranghy 
Cyérgy — State Diplomas; Karl Prokop, Dr. 
Theodor Mayer, Dr. Ferri Angerer and Gustav 
Mauthner, of Vienna, Dr. Heinrich Bachmann, 
Graz, Therese Zuckerkandl and Ernst Blazek, 
Prague, Russi Aragio, Trieste, Istvan Bellhazy 
Imre, Székely Aladar, Olga Maté, Gaiduschek 
Erzsi— gold medals; Rudolf Gross, Nikolaus 
Schindler, Dr. A. Gstoettner, Ludwig David and 
Alfred Bayer, Vienna; also Faix Jaques, Hegediis 
Nandor — silver medals. 

Miscellaneous European 


workers of note 


received prizes as follows: Léonard Misonne, 








Gilly, Belgium — State Diploma; Robert De- 
machy, Paris; Jean Seiberth, Basle; B. Zweers, 
Haarlem; C. Frederiksen, Copenhagen and 
Nikola Petrow, Kieff — gold medals; C. Puyo, 
Paris; A. Joffret, Marseilles; Emil Suter, Basle; 
Philip and Ernst Linck, Zurich; Anthony Van 
Dijk, Amsterdam; D. de Jonge, Amsterdam 
and Wladimir Schochin, Helsingfors — silver 
medals. 

Other prizes were awarded as follows: Prize 
by the Archduke Joseph to Pecsi Joszef, Buda- 
pest and Munich, and F. J. Mortimer, London; 
prize by the Ministry of Agriculture to W. E. 
Bertling, Buffalo; prize by Koronghi Lippich 
Elek to Révész Zoltan, Budapest; prize by Zsol- 
nay. Mikl6s to Kankowsky, Erwin; prize by 
Hoffman Viktor to Grabovszky Arthur, Buda- 
pest. 

Thus, as‘may be seen from my letter which 
you published in the August PHoTO-ERA, most 
of the Hungarian workers, to whose work I 
invited particular attention, were honored by 
the jury. On my way home from Budapest I 
stopped in many of the principal continental 
cities, including Vienna. There I was enter- 
tained by the local Photo—Klub. My next letter 
will be devoted to photographic matters in this 
magnificent Austro-Hungarian capital, which, 
for architectural beauty, alone, is a worthy rival 
of Paris. 

Studio-Methods 

WHENEVER a professional worker visits a big 
city, or town boasting a portrait worker of 
eminence, his first impulse is to visit studios. 
The time and expense involving such an effort 
has been saved to the entire photographic pro- 
fession by Mr. Ryland W. Phillips, whose valu- 
able work, ‘“‘With Other Photographers,” has 
just been published and placed upon the market 
by the Eastman Kodak Company. Reference 
to this important book will be found under 
Book-Reviews in this issue of PHOTO-ERA. 


Cash-Prizes for Photographs 

In obedience to a general request PHOTO-ERA 
prints below a list of photographic competitions, 
the prizes being in cash, also firms desiring to 
purchase prints outright. The integrity of 
each is guaranteed by the publisher. Full par- 
ticulars may be found in issues of PHOTO—-ERA 
as indicated. 

Telephone Contest. Current issue. 

Kodak Advertising-Contest, for the year 1910. 
Open to the world. Prospectus with full de- 
tails from Eastman Kodak Company or any 
Kodak dealer. April issue. 

Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, St. 
Louis. General subjects. Juneand July issues. 

The Musician, published by Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. Musical subjects. July issue. 

Ensign Film Prize-Competition. General sub- 
jects. Particulars only from G. Gennert. 

Newton Civic Federation. August issue. 

Round Robin Guild regular monthly prize- 
contest. Each issue. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 

















Luncheon to Photographic Editors 

THE representatives of the photographic 
magazines were busier than bees at the Boston 
Convention. Note-book in hand they were 
engaged in soliciting subscriptions for their 
respective publications, seemingly oblivious to 
the heat and the inner man. Yet they found 
sufficient time, in the middle of the day, to 
partake of a luncheon served in the classic 
dining-room of the remodeled Boston Art Club. 
The utmost good fellowship prevailed — with edi- 
fying topics of conversation — to be expected 
of photographic editors. There were present 
Juan C. Abel, Carl Ackerman, Frank V. Cham- 
bers, C. J. Fenner, F. R. Fraprie and Wilfred A. 
French. Mr. French was the host. 








BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any 
others our readers may desire, will be fur- 
nished by us at the lowest market-prices. 




















WITH OTHER PHOTOGRAPHERS. By Ryland W. 
Phillips. Size 94x12. Sixty-seven pages. 
Fully illustrated. Price, cloth, $2.50. Ro- 
chester: Eastman Kodak Company. 

The lecture par excellence at the Rochester 
National Convention, last year, was delivered 
by Ryland W. Phillips, the well-known Phila- 
delphia photographer. It created a sensation. 
An audience, that completely filled Seneca Hall, 
listened with rapt attention as Mr. Phillips, by 
means of stereopticon-views, explained the studio 
methods of America’s foremost portraitists — 
men and women. He showed merely the model 
before the exposure, together with the source 
and method of illumination, and then the com- 
pletely-finished picture. It was the Alpha and 
Omega of photographic portraiture and set every 
one a-thinking. The subject was not new, but 
its presentation certainly was, and at the con- 
clusion of his discourse the lecturer was accorded 
a well-deserved ovation. To possess a full set 
of prints of the subject shown by Mr. Phillips 
on this occasion was the wish of every one pres- 
ent, but it was explained that this could not 
be done —at least, at that time. Yielding, 
however, to a general request to put the matter 
in book-form, Mr. Phillips secured notable ad- 
ditions to his collection of demonstrations and 
the wishes of many have, at last, been realized. 

With commendable judgment Mr. Phillips 
assigned the publication of the work to a firm 
well known for the splendid equipment of its 
publishing-department — the Eastman Kodak 





Company. The result is what was to be ex- 
pected — a volume of exemplary taste and me- 
chanical perfection. The typography, the half- 
tone plates, the paper and the binding — each 
represents the highest degree of technical su- 
periority. Nothing in the work indicates the 
slightest commercial advantage to be gained by 
the publishers, except the satisfaction to benefit 
the professional practitioner by placing in his 
hands, at a manifestly moderate price, a work 
the educational value of which it were difficult 
to overestimate. As the author tersely puts it: 
‘““The worker who masters conditions, and the 
master who works conditions to produce what 
is in his or her mind, is the one who has fathomed 
the problem of success in producing beautiful 
photographic prints. No book or number of 
books, no teacher or number of teachers, can 
make good photographers of us if we have not 
the eye tosee. And so this volume will help only 
those who are willing to help themselves.”’ 

The artists, whose studio-methods and tech- 
nical proficiency are here so convincingly set 
forth, are: A. F. Bradley, Mary Carnell, E. B. 
Core, E. E. Doty, Rudolph Dihrkoop, George 
Edmondson, William Shewell Ellis, John H. 
Garo, Elias Goldensky, Clarence Hayes, Dudley 
Hoyt, Belle Johnson, Frances Benjamin John- 
ston, Knaffl Brothers, Louis M. Koehne, Charles 
L. Lewis, Pirie MacDonald, Mary E. Mc- 
Garvey, J. E. Mock, Morris Burke Parkinson, 
Sarah E. T. Price, Ryland W. Phillips, Blanche 
Reinecke, David D. Spellman and Will H 
Towles. 

We understand that the edition is limited, and 
fortunate, indeed, is he who shall own a copy of 
this extremely valuable work. For sale by all 
dealers in photographic supplies. 





THE ANGLER’S GUIDE. A Manual for Anglers 
and Campers. Edited by Dr. R. Johnson 
Held and Edward B. Rice. Sixth annual 
edition. Price, 50 cents. New York: The 
Field and Stream Publishing Company. 

This book of, 280 pages gives the different 
methods of angling and describes the tackle best 
suited to each, with a list of the forest and salt- 
water fish and the localities where found. There 
is an illustrated chapter on Fly and Bait Casting 
by Dr. Held, a master of the art. There is an 
excellent chapter on Camping by Wainwright 
Randall, who also gives a list of desirable places 
in Canada. The Fish and Game Laws of the 
United States and Canada for 1910 are given 
and a list of resorts in both countries with direc- 
tions how to reach them by railway. The book 
is full of information of interest to a true disciple 
of Isaak Walton. 
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The Milwaukee Convention 


IN comparison with past conventions that of 
Milwaukee passes into history as one of the best. 
In point of bona fide attendance it nearly reached 
the record breaker of the Rochester, last year. 
The convention hall, wherein the industrial and 
art exhibits were displayed, met the needs better 
than that of any previous convention, but, on 
account of the poor acoustics and adjacent noisy 
streets, the lectures given in the lecture hall were 
not heard toadvantage. The interest manifested 
in the various lectures and addresses, however, 
was sufficient, at all times, to attract the members, 
who derived valuable ‘instruction. Among the 
speakers were the following, with the titles of 
their discourses: 

THE LECTURES 

Lena MacCauley, art-eritic of the Chicago 
Evening Post, a review of photography with 
criticisms of prints selected from exhibits; Geo. 
W. Stevens, director of Toledo Museum of Art, 
“The Place of Photography in Art”’; Ryland W. 
Phillips, ‘Constructive Criticism,” illustrated 
with stereopticon-views; A. F. Sheldon, ‘The 
Application of Scientific Salesmanship to Photog- 
raphy”; Juan C. Abel, ‘Modern Publicity- 
Methods, or the Use of Printer’s Ink to Increase 
Business.” 

THE ACADEMY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Chas. Wesley Hearn made his report on the 
American Academy of Photography, approved 
by the Congress of Photography and the general 
session of the P. A. of A. It is now launched 
and clothed with authority, and rests in the hands 
of the leading photographers of the country, 
who select 45 eligible for acceptance, after which 
these 45 shall elect to choose the first 12 to re- 
present the Academy. 


THE COPYRIGHT LEAGUE 

S. L. Stein made a report on the Copyright 
League, showing a balance of $192 still unused 
of the $500 advanced by the P. A. of A. to assist 
in promoting this work. By an unanimous vote 
the Association passed this $192 back to the 
Copyright League with the good will and en- 
dorsement of the P. A. of A. for their untiring 
and successful efforts. In connection with the 
work of B. J. Falk and Pirie MacDonald the 
Association, in appreciation of their faithful 
services to photography in advancing the cause 
of the copyright-work and other divers ways, 
voted to each of them Honorary Life Member- 
ship in the Association. Mr. MacDonald, in 
accepting this honor in behalf of Mr. Falk and 
himself, paid eloquent tribute to the services 
of Mr. Falk, and modestly accepted for himself. 


THE WOMEN TO THE FORE 
Mary Carnell presented the cause of the 
affiliated society — The Federation of Women 
Photographers. The good work, as outlined 
in her address and the permanent work accom- 
plished, so conspicuous in the women’s exhibit, 


shows that the seed sown at Rochester in the 
separate exhibit of women has grown to healthy 
proportions and is highly creditable to the women 
practitioners. The work of nearly too women, 
as here seen, afforded an excellent opportunity 
for the men to admire the achievements of the 
gentler sex in the field of photographic art — 
convincing proof that in this pursuit, also, woman 
bids fair to become man’s rival. 


THE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

The School of Photography, under the leader- 
ship of Ryland W. Phillips, attracted large 
audiences and proved conclusively that photog- 
raphers readily seek the practical and are less 
interested in the theoretical, when the two are 
placed side by side. The instructors in the 
school again, this year, were men of the first 
rank, and their demonstrations followed along 
the lines of their special style of work. The 
following took part in the school-instruction: 
Dudley Hoyt and Theodore Endean, both of 
New York City, and Wm. Shewell Ellis, of 
Philadelphia. These gentlemen acquitted them- 
selves with glory to the Association and honor to 
themselves. Yet keen disappointment was felt 
by the.members in not seeing the finished results, 
as had been promised through the press. 

THE $100 PRIZE TO M. J. STEFFENS 

M. J. Steffens, of Chicago, was advertised to 
conduct a model artificial-light studio, from the 
making of the negative to the finished print, but 
conditions prevailed which prevented carrying 
out the program as outlined. Mr. Steffens was 
present, however, and each day demonstrated 
the making of beautiful negatives with his com- 
bination Cooper-Hewitt and Tungsten lights. 
It was for this idea, developed by Mr. Steffens 
and his son, that the $100 cash-prize was awarded 
for the best invention of the year exhibited at 
the Milwaukee convention. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 

Throughout the week demonstrations were 
given by the following firms of the popular 
features of their products: 

Ansco Company, in charge of Ted Mueller 
assisted by Wilkie Coss, Edgar Van Gilder, 
Frank Hearn and A. Rosemeyer. 

Fastman Kodak Co. Artura Paper in charge 
of C. L. Swingley, assisted by John Zarley and 
E. J. Arthur. 

Kilborn Photo-Paper Company. G. B. Bird, 
manager, assisted by G. P. Nelson and C. H. 
Heick. 

The Bureau of Information was in charge of 
Henry S. Klein, who, with his corps of assistants, 
stenographer and pages, rendered valuable 
service to Association members. 

THE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 

The convention-program, which was varied 
and of general interest, was carried out in detail, 
and with a degree of promptness reflecting credit 
upon the executive board which had these matters 
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in charge. Evidences of the refined and artistic 
temperament of President Proctor were con- 
spicuous everywhere, and the various assign- 
ments made by the other officers proceeded with 
promptness and precision. Messrs. Harris, 
Larrimer, . Evanoff and Dozer worked like 
beavers and accomplished brilliantly-successful 
results. This year’s Association Annual, the 
most elaborate ever issued, is to be commended 
for its tasteful make-up; but then each copy 
cost nearly $1.00 with a mailing-cost of 14 cents, 
whereas former editions have cost only half this 
sum, with 8 cents mailing-cost. Heretofore 
the edition has been 1800 copies and always 
eagerly in demand, while this year only 1400 
copies have been printed to the exclusion of 400 
members. PHOTO-ERA believes that, at all 
times, the uppermost thought should be the 
greatest good to the greatest number. Further- 
more, this smaller edition lessens the value to 
those who support it as an advertising-medium. 


THE CONGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Congress of Photography, organized 
by the past-president Barrows at Rochester and 
its advancement so thoroughly emphasized in the 
work of vice-president Harris, this year, has 
grown to healthy proportions and enthusiastic 
endeavor. One afternoon having been given 
the congress on the program, it was prolonged 
to four extra sessions the following day and, 
again, on the next day to three additional ses- 
sions, leaving work still unfinished to be taken 
up next year. For the coming year this work 
falls to vice-president Larrimer who is brainy 
and resourceful, and the congress will advance 
to still greater proportions. 

The following are the affiliated societies: 

Professional Photo-Association of Pa., Photog- 
raphers’ Association of New England, Nebraska 
Photo-Association, North-Western Photo-As- 
sociation, Photo-Association of Virginia and 
Carolina, Photo-Association of Iowa, Photo- 
Association of Canada, Photo-Association of 
Tllinois, Photo-Association of Wisconsin, Indiana 
Association of Photographers, Ohio-Michigan 
Photo-Association, Photo-Association of Kansas, 
Photo-Association of Texas, International Photo- 
Association and Professional Photographers of 
Ohio. It is interesting, in this connection, to 
note that both in England and in Russia photog- 
raphers have met under the title of Congress of 
Photography during the year 1g1o. 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS 

Milwaukee photographers, under the leader- 
ship of S. L. Stein, set a high watermark in 
entertaining the visitors to their city, and their 
hospitality will long be remembered by the great 
number of participants. On Tuesday evening 
an informal dancing-party held forth until the 
midnight hour, and the good humor that pre- 
vailed on this opening night of entertainment pre- 
vailed throughout the week. The Flks Club 
generously opened its rooms to the photog- 
raphers where, in addition to the dancing- 


program, a varied vaudeville program was 
rendered by the following: C. L. Lewis, A. L. 
Bowersox, Rita Staples, Estelle Jenkins, Ben 
Larrimer, G. W. Stevens, Mr. Click and W. 
Heitkam. 

Mayor Emil Seidel welcomed the members 
to Milwaukee in no mistaken terms of hospi- 
tality — to which Geo. G. Holloway responded 
in his usual happy vein. Thursday morning, at 
10 o’clock, there were lined up in front of con- 
vention hall several tally-ho coaches which had 
been provided for the ladies and it was a pretty 
sight as this jolly party started out on its journey 
of sight-seeing, which proved most delectable. 

Thursday evening the entire auditorium of the 
Majestic Theatre was secured for the convention 
members to witness ‘“‘Forty Minutes from 
Broadway” and was completely filled with an 
enthusiastic and appreciative audience. 

The steamboat-ride, Friday afternoon, was 
fully attended. Good fellowship prevailed, but 
the lack of sufficient breeze made the otherwise 
pleasant trip a little uncomfortable. 


THE OFFICERS FOR IQII 

The election of officers was one of unanimity 
and was a deserved compliment to those retained 
on the board for their splendid work the past 
year. It was only because of his refusal to serve 
that J. H. C. Evanoff was not advanced and in 
recognition of his popularity and past services 
he was presented with a valuable diamond ring. 

The following is the list of officers for 1911: 

G. W. Harris, Washington, D. C., president; 
Benjamin Larrimer, Marion, Ind., first vice- 
president; Chas. F. Townsend, Des Moines, 
Iowa, second vice-president; Manley W. Tyree, 
Raleigh, N. C., secretary; L. A. Dozer, Bucyrus, 
Ohio, treasurer. 


A SUMPTUOUS TREASURY 

The secretary’s and treasurer’s reports, as 
accepted by the auditing-committee, showed 
the sum handed down from President Barrows’s 
administration to be the largest in the history 
of the Association. It exceeded $6400. As- 
sociation members are to be congratulated on 
the knowledge that the excellent convention 
programs of recent years have not been run at 
a financial loss. 

AT ST. PAUL IN IQII 

The selection of the next place of meeting, 
after much rivalry of discussion relative to the 
merits of St. Paul, Atlantic City and Kansas 
City, resulted in favor of St. Paul. The vote 
recorded was St. Paul 164, Atlantic City 125, 
Kansas City 27. 

Past-president Frank R. Barrows was pre- 
sented with life membership. 

THE FEDERATION OF WOMEN PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS 

This organization, whose work formed a con- 
spicuous part of the convention, elected officers 
as follows: Mary Carnell, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent; Belle Johnson, Monroe City, Mo., first 
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vice-president; Bessie Meiser, Richmond, Ind., 
second vice-president; Mabel Goodlander, 
Muncie, Ind., sec’y-treas. District Chairmen: 
Katherine Jamison, Pittsburg, Pa., Eastern; 
Nellie J. Hall, Boston, Mass., New England; 
Mary Miller, Matoon, Ill., Middle West; Miss 
Shaw, Des Moines, Iowa, North Western, and 
Miss Thompson, San Jose, Cal., Western. 
PRESENTATIONS 

Conspicuous among the numerous amenities 
which marked the convention was the presenta- 
tion of souvenirs to retiring officers, which in 
each instance were genuine surprises to the 
recipients. 

The first was a Hamilton watch, recognized 
as absolutely the best railroad time-keeper made 
in America today, to President A. T. Proctor, 
than whom no chief executive has served the 
Association more faithfully, unsparingly and 
efficiently. The circumstances attending the 
presentation showed how completely § Mr. 
Proctor had won the esteem and affection of his 
colleagues. 

The other gift—a massive gold ring sup- 
porting a white sparkler — was presented to the 
retiring secretary, J. H. C. Evanoff, for his three 
vears of faithful service. The reports of the 
National Conventions prepared by Mr. Evanoff 
have always been models of accuracy and neat- 
ness. : 

MR. HARRIS’ RESPONSIBILITY 

President-elect Harris and his associates have 
the unqualified endorsement of the Association 
members and it is confidently believed that the 
St. Paul convention will stand for advancement 
in convention-work. 

AN OFFICIAL BLUNDER ( ?) 

A large number of Chicago photographers 
was induced to attend the convention by being 
admitted for 50 cents, and this is the only act 
of the administration open to severe criticism; 
for, why should Chicago, 80 miles away, be 
shown this preference, when others, who crossed 
the states, were obliged to pay their constitutional 
fee of $2.00, annual dues, or $5.00 for new 
membership? President Harris will save him- 
self embarrassment, next year, by adhering to the 
constitution and by-laws. 

INDUSTRIAL DISPLAYS 

In accordance with our usual custom we men- 
tion all the industrial exhibits to the extent of 
our limited space, together with names of 
the representatives. This we do quite im- 
partially. The beautiful building, where the 
goods were displayed, made a complement of 
exhibit generally artistic and most complete. 
While the exhibits were not so numerous as 
last year, they made up in attractiveness to win 
the commendation of the members. 

Ansco Co., Binghamton, N.Y. T. W. Stevens 
president; G. W. Topliff, vice-president, general 
manager and treasurer, and C. B. Stansbury, 
2d vice-president. The exhibition of pictures 
made upon Professional Cyko by this company 


and shown at this convention was extremely 
attractive. The ten massive walnut screens 
enclosing a subdued color scheme as a back- 
ground for the many fine examples of photog- 
raphy set off their large exhibit to the best 
advantage. Represented by Chas. H. Anthony, 
A. C. Lamoutte, assisted by Frank Leach and 
others. 

AMERICAN PAPER Goops Co., Kensington, 
Ky. J. W. McDowell. Envelopes, enclosures 
and _ photo-mailers. 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC TEXT-—BooK Co., 
Scranton, Pa., J. B. Schriever, manager, rep- 
resented by J. J. Barclay and H. S. Colby, who 
were busy demonstrating the value of the 
‘“*Complete Self-Instructing Library of Practical 
Photography.” 

ART-NOVELTY Co., Detroit, Morris Higer, 
president, Louis Higer, manager and E. H. 
Sloman, treasurer. Manufacturers of frames, 
featuring hand-carved, lacquer and imitation 
wood frames, especially ovals in the celluloid 
fiber construction. 

BauscH & LomB Opticat Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. F. H. Willis. A complete line of their 
celebrated Portrait-Unars and a complete line 
of other types, the merits of which were exempli- 
fied, in convincing fashion, by a collection of 
superb photographs. 

BURKE & JAMES, Chicago. Henry Burke and 
David James, officers, also Geo. W. Mackness 
and Joseph Norman. This firm, well known 
to photographers, are manufacturers of photo- 
novelties and necessities, and this year were 
showing a new rapid-printing machine that met 
with favor. 

BRIDGES MANUFACTURING Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Grant Wilson and A. A. Twitt. A full 
line of up-to-date mounts and folders. 

BERLIN ANILINE WorkKs, New York City. 
In charge of Geo. L. Barrows. A complete 
line of Agfa Chemicals. To each purchaser of 
their goods was given, gratis, the ‘Agfa Book 
of Photographic Formule.” 

A. M. CoL_itins MANUFACTURING Co., Phila- 
delphia. The exhibit of this long-established 
and reliable firm formed a conspicuous center 
of attraction. The colonial design of screens in 
ivory finish and green panels showed their ex- 
tensive line to advantage, and the display, this 
year, surpassed their usual effort. A. K. Bour- 
sault, H. A. Stone, M. A. T. Gilbee, James Hood 
and F. W. Godfrey. 

G. CRAMER Dry-PLATE Co., St. Louis. 
“Papa” Cramer at the head and assisted by 
J. J. Sheets, Joseph Dorella and others. In an 
enclosed room of elaborate design and soft color 
scheme was hung a fine collection of photographs 
from the work-shops of notable photographers, 
and in an adjoining room of equal restfulness 
was shown a fine line of transparencies bearing 
out the enviable reputation of these plates. 

COoGGESHALL Co., Milwaukee. H. E. Cogge- 
shall and W. D. Morris. Manufacturers of gold 
embossed and printed seals for photographic 
mounts, also gum-labels. 








DEFENDER PHOTO-SuPPLY Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Manufacturers of plates and papers, 
notable among which are. their popular Argo 
paper and Vulcan plates. Recently this firm 
has brought out a new paper for professional 
use called ‘‘Triple A.’ Surely it warrants a 
trial. Among its numerous representatives 
present we recall Messrs. Gallagher, Maris, 
Palmer, Vroom, Stevens, Doge and Connor. 
The exhibit on the various kinds of Argo was of 
decided merit. 

G. M. Dye Printinc Co., Lamar, Col. 
C. F. Potter, president, G. M. Dye, secretary- 
treasurer. Manufacturers of an automatic 
motor-driven printing-machine, claiming 1200 
prints per hour. It is called the ‘‘ Auto-Press.”’ 

W. J. Dyer, St Paul, Minn. Photo-supplies. 
This house showed the usual line in photo- 
graphic requisites. 

EASTMAN KODAK Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of plates, papers, chemicals, 
cameras, films and novelties of world-wide re- 
putation. Represented, principally, by F. S. 
Noble, L. B. Jones, C. F. Ames, J. S. Cummings, 
M. A. Yauck, Schuyler Colfax, Joe Di Nunzio, 
Harry Fell and a large corps of assistants. The 
exhibit of this company, by far the most elaborate 
of the industrial ones, comprised a representative 
collection of portraits by America’s leading 
craftsmen. These prints were illustrated upon 
Collodio Carbon, Artisto-Platino, Artura, Angelo 
and Etching Black. The exhibition-space, 
20 feet high and 150 feet long, was. prepared 
with cloth background of smoke grey overhung 
with handsome French drapery. Most of the 
prints measured 11x14 and, in excellence, 
surpassed any previous effort of this corporation. 
_ EARLE PHOTO-—PAPER Co., Chicago. Chas. 
W. Earle, president, assisted by F. M. Whipple, 
L. L. Cossett and J. F. Decker. A fine line of 
prints illustrating the good qualities of their 
various grades of developing-papers, making 
Ino their leading specialty. 

CarL Ernst & Co., factory at Berlin, Ger- 
many. Office—New York City. H. Schmidt, 
manager, and C. H. Kirschner and R. L. Sewards. 
Manufacturers and importers of high-grade 
photo-mounts and folders of a quality well known 
and approved. Of these there was a liberal 
exhibit. There were also superb examples of 
German photography, by Bieber, Perscheid, 
Naack and Elite Studio — all of Berlin. 

ERNST, OESER Co., factory at Berlin, Ger- 
many. New York office. A. Hauschner and 
E. A. Laver. This firm showed an attractive 
and interesting line of goods of their manufacture 
in mounts and folders. 

FOLMER & SCHWING (Eastman Kodak Co.), 
Rochester, N. Y. Paul Favour, sales-manager. 
Represented, also, by H. C. Fink and T. C. 
Griffin. This exhibit represented the largest 
line of cameras and studio apparatus ever ex- 
hibited at a photographers’ convention. From 


the small hand-camera to the largest portrait- 
apparatus, including the Graflex as a leader, the 
display must have proved instructive to all who 








made the best of their opportunities. The en- 
largements which adorned their walls were 
exquisite, and showed the possibilities of direct 
enlargement. 

C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OpTIcaL Co., factory 
at Berlin, Germany. New York office. Fred 
Schmid, general manager; Oscar Chouinard, 
representative. Displayed at this booth was 
a comprehensive line of lenses in various types 
and sizes, together with other optical specialties 
of the Goerz type and quality. The Tenax 
Camera, shown publicly for the first time, at- 
tracted unusual attention. 

HALL CAMERA Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Manu- 
facturers of the Hall Reflex Cameras and the 
Hall Portable Dark-Room. 

HAMMER Dry-PLaTE Co., St. Louis. Manu- 
facturers of the time-tested Hammer Plates. 
In this booth were shown perfect examples of 
8x Io transparencies from 8x Io negatives of 
leading photographers. These, together with 
prints from same negatives fully represented 
the well-established reputation of ‘‘Hammer’”’ 
for first-class plates. Represented by Messrs. 
Towles, Taylor, Corning, Norton, Eppert and 
Reckling. 

HAtorp Co., Rochester, N. Y. Manufac- 
turers of a fine line of develpoing and bromide 
papers. Collected in their booth was a fine 
display of photographs made on the various 
grades of their papers. Haloid Extra was well 
exploited to admiring patrons by J. R. Wilson 
and C. H. Daws. 

KILBORN PHOTO-PAPER Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Frank Kilborn, president. This firm 
was showing in its Acme and Acme Buff develop- 
ing-papers a product of the highest grade, and 
coupled with this were their sepia tones in first 
development. These inducements kept G. B. 
Bird, sales-manager, and representatives E. O. 
Hoke, G. P. Nelson and C. H. Heick busy 
throughout the week. 

J. E. Koun & Co., Boston. This firm made 
an excellent show of high-grade hand-carved 
frames in all sizes both in oval and square designs 
and the display attracted general attention. 
J. E. Kohn. 

A. M. Laus, Milwaukee, dealer in photo- 
graphic supplies. This well-known house had 
five of its employes, Edward A. Geist, R. A. 
Laub, J. Koenen, O. W. Schmitt and Alice 
Kucksdorf, looking after the comfort of visitors. 

G. A. Ley, South Bend, Ind. Mr. Ley ex- 
hibited a new and practical printing-machine 
capable of ready adjustment to one’s work-table, 
when desired for use. This machine proved a 
decided novelty. 

J. L. Lewis, New York City. Importer and 
dealer in foreign plates and papers of English 
manufacture. The prints exhibited made by the 
use of these products were exceptionally good 
and attracted general attention. The prints on 
Seltona deserve special mention. 

THE H. LIEBER Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Represented by A. Hectkam. An excellent line 
of frames in veneer effects, comprising rosewood, 
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mahogany and Circassian walnut. In addition 
to these new effects was shown a fine line of hand- 
carved and hand-ornamented frames finished in 
Etruscan gold, and the whole line has the repu- 
tation of H. Lieber behind it. 

MAGNET PHOTO-—MATERIALS Co., Lewiston, 
Maine. C. O. Lovell, general manager. Only 
recently in the field with the Magnet Plate, the 
good qualities of which are appreciated by 
exacting consumers. 

McINTIRE PHOTO-PRINTING MACHINE Co., 
South Bend, Ind. H. H. McIntire, president 
and general manager. Manufacturers of several 
practical inventions including the McIntire 
Automatic Printing-Machine with the claim 
of regulating the light as well as the time for 
automatic artificial-light printing. Also a new 
enlarging-device without use of condensor or arc- 
light, and a drying-apparatus yielding prints 
quickly and without curling. 

MILWAUKEE PHOTO-MATERIALS Co., Mil- 
waukee. A full line of photographic goods. 
J. B. Bangs, manager, and Messrs. Wolff, Bol- 
low, Witter and Foesch. 

GEORGE MorpHy, Inc., New York City. 
The name of George Murphy is one to conjure 
with, as one of the old-time reliables. In charge 
of J. G. Lavender, deservedly popular with the 
trade. 

MULTI-SPEED SHUTTER Co., New York City. 
Gustav Dietz. High-speed inter-lens shutter 
demonstrated to be adaptable to various hand 
and mirror-cameras. 

NEWCOMB-MACKLIN Co., Chicago. C. G. 
Macklin and J. Luster. Manufacturers of high- 
grade frames. The leading features of their 
display were ornamental and hand-carved gold 
frames in all shapes and sizes. 

NORTHERN PuHotTO-Suppty Co., St. Paul. 
A line selected from the general photo-merchan- 
dise. 

NORTHERN PICTURE-FRAME Co., Chicago. 
A. Brandes and W. J. Sandberg. An unusual 
exhibit of frames as displayed by this firm in the 
various styles and sizes created general comment. 
Their line of hand-carved and wood veneer 
frames were specially attractive. 

OLSON PHOTO-—MACHINE Co., Plattsmouth, 
Neb. G. M. Olson, president and manager. 
Another of the automatic devices planned on 
the principle of a printing-press for the rapid 
printing of developing-papers. An ingenious 
machine worthy of attention. 

THE PHotTO-PRopucts Co., Chicago. A. A. 
Daily. The prints shown on the new paper, 
Platona Buff, made by this firm, were very 
attractive and elicited much favorable comment. 

PROFESSIONAL GOODS DEPARTMENT (East- 
man Kodak Co.). This display under the 
management of H. F. Hoefle was most extensive, 
and comprised lenses, printing-machines, studio- 
furniture and accessories — in fact, every need 
of the progressive photographer. 

PRINT-IN-GROUND Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Harry Schaeffer, Walter Talbot. This firm has 


perfected and placed on the market a rubber 








form, which prints in the design of a ground 
upon the negative, producing artistic results 
at ease. 

ROBEY—FRENCH Co., Boston. H. D. Haight, 
manager. A display of a new series of border 
negatives on heavy celluloid films, also a novel 
advertising-feature called “‘ Trade-Boomers,”’ rep- 
resented by a set of 12 handsome advertising- 
cards for show-case and mailing-list. 

ROBINSON & SON, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
C. B. Robinson, general manager. Occupied 
desk-space with exhibit outside the hall. Manu- 
facturers of studio-furniture. 

ROUGH AND CALDWELL, New York City. 
T. G. Caldwell and J. G. Lavender. This well- 
established firm displayed several novelties to- 
gether with the usual large assort ment of grounds. 
Their new Tapestroid ground is one both soft 
and flexible, rendering it unusually serviceable, 
and the color is washed in the same as a water- 
color painting. 

SEED Dry-PLaATE Co., St. Louis. J. B. 
Guthrie and H. F. Richardson. In this exhibit 
was arranged a series of 14 x 17 transparencies 
and prints from the same negatives which fully 
sustained the reputation of the Seed plate for 
technical quality of the highest degree of ex- 
cellence. 

SENECA CAMERA MANUFACTURING CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. Joseph Goddard, president, 
and Frederick K. Townsend, secretary and 
treasurer. This enterprising firm manufac- 
tures high-class cameras and photo-accessories, 
and supplies a large trade in hand-cameras and 
lenses. Their film-pack adapter is growing in 
favor on account of its many excellences. Louis 
W. Weil, representative. 

SPRAGUE & HATHAWAY Co., West Somerville, 
Mass. Chas. E. Wallis and Geo. R. Lucas. 
The name of Sprague & Hathaway is always 
associated with high-grade portraits and en- 
largements, and their display ‘at Milwaukee 
fully substantiated this statement. 

JAMEs H. SMITH & Sons, Chicago. 
Smith and H. M. Smith. Manufacturers and 
dealers in  photo-accessories and _ novelties. 
Their new Victor Studio Flash Cabinet proved 
two things — first, the invention is practical, 
economical and certain in results; second, that 
the increasing interest in artificial light for 
negative-making will cause inventors to produce 
good things like the Victor Cabinet. 

SWEET, WALLACH & Co., Chicago. ‘Theodore 
Johnson. Dealers in photo-supplies and ac- 
cessories. ‘Their booth was one of central at- 
traction owing to a mammoth display of lenses, 
represented by the following opticians: Bausch 
& Lomb, J. H. Dallmeyer, Voigtlander & Sohn, 
Taylor-Hobson Co. and others, this collection 
of lenses representing a commercial value of 
over $25,000. 

CHARLES A. SCHINDLER, West Hoboken, N. J. 
Manufacturer of a fine line of studio-furniture. 
His display comprised many of his leading and 
popular styles, particularly rococo designs in 
settees, tables and chairs, also curtain-eflects. 
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TAPRELL, Loomis & Co., Chicago. Manu- 
facturers of photo-mounts and __ specialties. 
Their attractive line of advertising-cards appro- 
priate to the use of the wide-awake practitioner 
found ready sale. W. A. Taprell was in charge 
surrounded by many hustling assistants. 

WarE AUTOMATIC PHOTO—PRINTING MACHINE 
Co., Denver. W. Sexton and J. Ware. This 
seems to be the year of invention for printing- 
machines, but the Ware Automatic . deserves 
more than passing notice. Thoroughly practical 
in its mechanism and easy of operation together 
with its moderate price combine to assure its 
ready sale. 

WOLLENSAK OpTICAL Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Andrew Wollensak, president, H. C. Gorton, 
vice-president and treasurer. J. C. Wollensak, 
secretary. The Wollensak lens is one that is 
growing in favor owing to its extremely good 
qualities and moderate price. The Vitax por- 
trait, Versar and Velastigmat lenses, together 
with the various types of Wollensak shutters, 
were displayed with photographs showing their 
meritorious working-qualities. Represented by 
J. G. Magin. 

VOIGTLANDER & SOHN, Braunschweig, Ger- 
many. Chicago office, 617 W. Jackson Blvd. 
As in the historic past in photography, the exact- 
ing present finds the name Voigtlander identified 
with strictly first-class lenses. On exhibition 
was a full line of lenses, field-glasses, cameras, 
etc. The Heliar lens deserves special mention. 
Represented by E. A. Taylor. 

The following dealers and _ photographers 
were represented with desk-spaces: Charles M. 
Boyce, Frank J. Curry, Mrs. Sarah Holm, 
A. E. Lipp, Quaker City Card Co., Lumiere 
North American Co., Henry Reimers, Southern 
School of Photography (W. S. Lively), M. J. 
Steffens, Taylor-Hobson Co. (Cooke lenses), 
Willis & Clements (Platinotype papers). 


The New England Convention 


THE Thirteenth Annual Convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of New England 
eventuated July 26, 27 and 28, at Mechanics 
Building, Boston. The attendance, although not 
what it should have been, exceeded that of last 
vear, 370 having registered their names. The 
apathy shown may be ascribed to a lack of in- 
terest in conventions, or, in plain words, lack 
‘of enterprise. Only too many photographers 
in New England are either satisfied with the 
present unsatis‘actory photographic conditions 
in this part of the country, or lack the initiative 
to improve them. After all, New England 
needs more photographers of the progressive 
sort. It would be impossible for any set of 


officers of a photographers’ association to put 
forth greater amount of intelligent effort than 
President Oliver and his fellow-officers. 

The program prepared was one of the best — 
indeed, the educational features have never been 
surpassed, if equaled, by any previous New 
The prizes offered were, 


England convention. 











certainly, a stimulus, and a superior artistic 
display of pictures was the result. With a less 
attractive program and no trophies to be awarded 
it is doubtful that the attendance would have 
exceeded 150. Hence, the highest credit is due 
to the executive board, particularly to President 
Oliver than whom no more efficient executive 
has graced the New England organization. 
With a change of the place of meeting the mem- 
bers of the P. A. of N. E. will realize that, after 
all, Boston cannot be surpassed as a convention- 
city. Those who attended the meeting in July 
were unanimous in their expressions of satisfac- 
tion, for they came with the intention to be 
benefited, and they were not disappointed. 
The lectures by Ryland W. Phillips, C. H. 
Claudy, G. Hammer Croughton and Morris 
Burke Parkinson proved practical and instruc- 
tive to the highest degree, and certified to the 
wisdom of the executive board. The competi- 
tive pictorial exhibits, reinforced by pictures 
shown at the Milwaukee Convention, represented 
a high standard of ability and were studied, 
again and again, by interested members. The 
Grand Portrait Class contained better material 


than heretofore, and the successful picture 
certainly deserved the honor for which it com- 
peted. 


Believing a change in the place of meeting 
to be conducive to greater results, the Associa- 
tion selected Bridgeport, Conn. The choice 
of time, left to the discretion of the executive 
board, will be announced later. 

The Association prizes were 
follows: 

Grand Portrait Class, open to the world. 
H. Hoffman, Philadelphia. 

Portrait Class, first, A. Allyn Bishop, Newport, 
Vt.; second, J. P. Haley, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
third, W. B. Davidson, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

Genre Class, first, Geo. E. Tingley, Mystic, 
Conn.; second, W. B. Davidson, Narragansett 
Pier, R. I. 

Landscape Class, first, W. B. 
Narragansett, Pier, R. I.; 
Powers, Milford, N. H. 

State Portrait Class (for individual states 
only). State of Maine, first, Walter Fenley, 
Portland; second, Mathews New York Studio, 
Portland. 

State of New Hampshire, first, Claude L. 
Powers, Claremont; second, Manahan’s Studio, 
Hillsboro. 

State of Vermont, first, A. Allyn Bishop, New- 
port; second, W. G. Freeman, Bellows Falls. 

State of Connecticut, first, Geo. W. Tingley, 
Mystic; second, C. S. Cochrane, Bridgeport. 

State of Rhode Island. First, Albert Vandall, 
Pawtucket; second, Jean L. Harbeck, Pawtucket. 

State of Massachusetts. First, W. H. Part- 
ridge, Boston; second, A. E. Whitney, Norwood. 

Provinces. First, Chas. A. Conlon, St. John, 
N. B.; second, Gauvin & Gentzel, Halifax, 
N. S. : 

The New England Association owes sincere 
thanks for the loan, at the recent convention, 
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awarded as 


Davidson, 
second, C. Edward 























of superb and illuminating exhibits from the 
Milwaukee Convention by such eminent practi- 
tioners as A. F. Bradley, Baker Art Gallery, 
Frank Scott Clark, Mary Carnell, E. B. Core, 
E. E. Doty, Wm. Shewell Ellis, B. F. Falk, 
Elias Goldensky, Dudley Hoyt, C. M. Hayes, 
Joseph Knaffl, Ben Larrimer, Ryland W. 
Phillips, J. E. Résch, Byrd Studio, H. M. Sykes, 
M. J. Steffens, D. D. Spellman, J. C. Strauss, 
B. Frank Moore, Geo. G. Holloway, A. T. Proc- 
tor, Wm. L. Koehne, Sweet Studios, Frank Scott 
Clark, Harris & Ewing, F. M. Somers, Frank W. 
Medlar, A. L. Bowersox, and Geo. E. Tingley. 

The complimentary exhibit of the Whitman 
Studio, Cambridge, Mass., although hung among 
the formidable loan exhibits from Milwaukee, 
more than held its own for beauty, excellence 
of workmanship and tasteful appearance. 

The officers for 1911 are: President, J. H. 
Garo, Boston; first vice-president, F. A. Frizell, 
Dorchester; second vice-president, J. P. Haley, 
Bridgeport; secretary, Geo. H. Hastings, Haver- 
hill; treasurer, W. H. Partridge,’ Boston. The 
State vice-presidents are: L. G. Gerry, Sanford, 
Maine; H. H. H. Langill, Hanover, N. H.; 
A. Allyn Bishop, Newport, Vt.; Bert Horton, 
Providence, R. I.; G. S. North, South Norwalk, 
Conn.; J. Y. Mersereau, Chatham, N. B. 


The World's Prize-Winner 


Mr. HOFFMAN, the fortunate winner of the 
prize awarded in the portrait-class, open to the 
world, attended the convention. It was his 
first visit to Boston, and little did he think that 
his modest, quietly-composed picture of an old 
man would bring him such honor. 

It will be remembered by many of our readers 
that it is this same Mr. Hoffman who was shame- 
fully cheated out of the first award in the portrait- 
class at the Detroit Convention, two years ago, 
which he had won most fairly. Fortunately 
for him, as well as the other contestants at the 
Boston convention, the jury performed its duty 
unswayed by prejudice of any sort. It gave every 
man a square deal. 


President-Elect Harris 


It was the intention of PHoTO-ERA to publish 
a portrait of George W. Harris, the new presi- 
dent of the Photographers’ Association of 
America; but as that gentleman left for a vaca- 
tion soon after the Milwaukee convention, he 
found it inconvenient to supply the desired print. 
While the September issue was on the press Mr. 
Harris paid a visit to the Hub and, with his old 
friend Will Armstrong, called at the office of 
PHoto-Era. It was a pleasant and profitable 
experience for the editor again to meet this 
brainy, energetic and whole-souled worker — 
an honor to the craft and a mainstay of the 
national association. If the next convention — 
at St. Paul — is not a record-breaker, it will not 
be the fault of President Harris. 

The October PHoTo-ErA, doubtless, will 
contain a new and characteristic likeness of the 
chief executive. 











The Metropolitan Life Building 
Tuis strikes us as the best of the different 
views made of this marvel of architectural skill — 
unquestionably the handsomest of the larger 


single towers in the world. The original print, 
a rare technical achievement, measures 3} x 
64 and is tastefully mounted. Copies were 
generously distributed at the Milwaukee con- 
vention. Requests for prints from the firm at 
New York City will, doubtless, be honored. 
Made with 5 x 7 Century Camera and 8}-inch 
series III Cooke lens; good light, but no sun; }- 
second; film-pack; tank-development, Eastman 
formula; Velox print. 
Kruxo At Milwaukee 

THE only display of first-development sepias 
at the National Convention was made, as usual, 
by the Kilborn Photo-Paper Co. The prints 


were made on Acme-Kruxo and came from some 
of the leading studios in the country. It is 
claimed that all grades of Kruxo yield first-class 
sepias in first development and the best sepias 
possible by any method of redevelopment. 
their offer in our advertising-pages. 


See 
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The Seventh American Photographic 
Salon 


WHATEVER the degree of success of the pic- 
torialists’ exhibition to be held at the Albright 
Art Gallery, next month, one thing is certain, 
viz., the Sixth American Salon, conducted by 
the American Federation of Photographic 
Societies, Incorporated, is already an assured 
success, and will be shown in the principal 
art museums of the United States. Moreover, 
if the Seventh Salon attains to a certain high 
standard of excellence, the Eighth Salon will 
enjoy the honor to be exhibited in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. For this reason pic- 
torialists in every section of the country, those 
who produce work of exhibition caliber, should 
support this broad-gauged institution and con- 
tribute examples of their best work. The jury 
will consist of artist and art-experts of inter- 
national reputation. Arrangements have been 
made to show the Seventh Salon in the following- 
named cities — Baltimore, Chicago, Denver, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Jamestown, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Racine, St. Louis, St. Paul, Toledo 
and Washington. Every artistic worker is in- 
vited to apply at once to C. C. Taylor, secretary, 
3223 Cambridge Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, for a 
complete prospectus, conditions and_ entry- 
blanks. Entries close October 1, 1910. 


High-Class Press-Photography 


THE arrival of Colonel Roosevelt, after his 
memorable hunting-trip in South Africa, was 
eagerly awaited by the American people, in- 

































































cluding the staff-photographers of 


the daily 
press. The accompanying picture shows a 
group of these artists, each equipped with a 
Graflex Camera and ready to “snap” the dis- 
tinguished American as he makes his appear- 
ance. The white cards in the photographers’ 
hats are police-passes. 
Detroit Camera Club 

THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Wilfred A. 
French of PHoto-Era the Detroit Camera Club 
secured the collection of Round Robin Guild 
prize-pictures for 1909, which it exhibited at the 
Detroit Museum of Art during the month of July. 
Very much interest was displayed by art-lovers 
and photographers in viewing this attractive 
collection. 














PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 














Society or Title Date 
amon ; | 
Japanese-English | May 15 

Earl’s Court, London indef. 
Municipal Art Museum Until 


Riga, Russia Sept. 15 


Royal Photographic Society Aug. 19 
R. S. Water-Color Painters’ to 


Gallery, London Sept. 16 
The London Salon of Photography Sept. 2 
Fine Art Society’s Galleries to 

London Oct. 7 


Exhibition of Photography 
Albright Art Gallery 
Buffalo, U.S. A. 


Seventh American Photographic Salon 
IQIO-IgII to 


Nov. Ig10 


Nov. I, 1910 


} June 1, 1911 ! 


Entries Close Particulars of 


- 
| 
| 


| Hon. Secretary of the 
L. &. of P- 
148 New Bond St., 
London 
Photo-Secession 
291 Broadway 


New York City 


Aug. 23 


Sept. Io 


Oct; =x C. C. Taylor, Sec’y 


Toledo, Ohio 





